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THE HORRORS OF SENSIBILITY. 


PART Ii. 


ran you, Madam: that 


cambric handkerchief so 
kindly displayed for the occasion, al- 
most induces me to say,— 
“Ye who have tears, prepare to shed them 
now.” 

—And you, Miss—I thank you 
for the sympathy evinced by the 
production of your essence-bottle : 
and to you, Sir—what shall I say for 
your mute attention :— 

“ Beggar that I am—I am poor in thanks.” 

And now, Madam, with your per- 
mission, I will take my seat beside 
you, and proceed.— 

I sometimes fear my worthy fa- 
ther went to his grave, without ever 
entirely forgiving me for having in- 
curred the fatal displeasure of my 


aunt, although for many years afier 


that unfortunate occurrence, I expe- 
rienced repeated instances of his 
paternal regard. Until the age of 
fifteen I was educated at home, un- 
der the eye of my parents, when I 
was sent to a private school, where 
a“ limited number” of young gen- 
tlemen were boarded and prepared 
for an entry to the great stage of life. 
The number was limited, and I soon 
discovered the reason to be, that my 
master’s talents and influence were 
both so. Oh, how deep is the cup 
of human misery !—in this situation 
I met with a variety of afflictions too 
tedious for detail, while I endeavour- 


ed, with all the philosophy of the 
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teens, to sit, as the poet says, “ like 
patience on a monument.” I could 
never bear to witness the sufferings 
of others, and my excessive a 
thy always made them my own. - 
ny times have I made a false confes- 
sion of crime, when I have been as 
innocent as a robin, in order to take 
the punishment on my own shoulders, 
when it truly belonged to another 
boy, who was always a crony of 
mine, that he, poor soul, might not 
suffer, even justly. 

On one occasion, I found the 
cook-maid and her lover whispering 
their endearments in the china- 
closet, and having at that early age 
conceived a wondrous idea of the 
sanctity and necessary privacy of 
of such interviews, I quietly turned 
the key on them, forgetting that the 
meat would be burnt to a cinder for 
want of attention, while its fair guar- 
dian, good soul, was burning with af- 
fection for her lover, as well as vith 
a desire to get out. My good inten- 
tions were defeated, and the unhap- 
py pair, without a loop-hole left for 
escape, were soon discovered by the 
mistress, and the-musi¢ of expostu- 
lation rung through the house. The 
meat truly required basting, but I, 
whose wants were by no means so 
urgent, had the precedence of the 
meat, and received a sufficient one 
at'the hands of the sooty damsel, till 
I was moist to the skin, and the 
meat went to table as dry as a chip. 
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Never shall I forget the look which 
she gave me as she passed the dining- 
room door—her eyes shot through 
me like the spit, and all because 
from a motive of pure and refined 
sympathy I had sought to add to the 
happiness of her and her swain. 
Unable to appreciate the delicacy of 
my motives, the ungrateful girl al- 
ways took the opportunity of calling 
me a meddling booby, and from that 
unfortunate day I bore the ominous 
name of “sly boots,” which clung 
to me like a curse wherever I went. 
I imagined every one who looked 
me in the face intended to assail me 
with that epithet, until after long 
usage I began to feel myself identi- 
fied with it so completely that I be- 
came miserable and unhappy, and 
scarcely knew whether I was de- 
serving the hateful distinction or not. 
This circumstance, added to many 
others, at length roused my spirit, 
and I resolved, contrary to the ad- 
monitions of prudence and propri- 
ety, abruptly to flee from a place 
which had become so distressing to 
me. Did I seek refuge under the 
paternal roof ?—No—that was no 
place for me: my presence there, 
under such circumstances, would 
have rendered still stronger the bit- 
ter feeling my father entertained to- 
wards the “ vagaries” (as he called 
acts of sensibility) of such an addle- 
headed boy. 

Afier wandering to as great a dis- 
tance from these scenes as my nar- 
row finances would allow of, I mix- 
ed among the motley group assem- 
bied at a village market, where I 
saw a brute of a drover belabouring 
an ox with a knotted stick, until the 
creature was almost wild with tor- 
ture : my sensibility was roused, and 
in the fervour of my sensations, I 
stripped off my coat, and offered my 
own back as a propitiation for the 
sins of the poor beast, (I mean the 
ox, not the drover), and cried quar- 
ter for him. The merciless fellow 
laughed loudly, and took me at my 
word, and I soon experienced prac- 
tically what must have been the suf- 
ferings of the afflicted animal. The 
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surrounding boors set up a wild 
shout, and the ox, alarmed at the 
fear of being obliged to resume his 
part in the suffering duet, made a 
dash forward, and by a forcible butt 
of his short horns, laid me senseless 
amongst the mob. 

When I regained my erect pos- 
ture and my senses, I imagined | 
heard a distant cry of “sly boots,” 
and scarcely knew whether I was 
covered most with mud or shame ; 
certain it is, I was thickly bespatter- 
ed with both; and when an unfortu- 
nate cur with atin kettle tied to his 
tail ran howling by me, I fancied I 
was as miserable as he was, and even 
in the face of the requital I received 
from the ill-bred ox, I almost wished 
I could have exchanged situations 
with the dog, thinking I could have 
borne with true philosophy the run- 
ning accompaniment which support- 
ed and relieved his vocal perform- 
ance. A _ little reflection soon 
brought me to my senses, and taught 
my sensibility to feel, “‘ how sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a 
thankless”’ ox ; and after a long men- 
tal struggle, I brought myself to be- 
lieve that the dog might have proved 
as thankless as the ox. 

While I was standing in this con- 
dition, ** the observed of all observ- 
ers,” a sedate looking gentleman, 
who was passing by, commiserated 
my appearance, and in a kind tone 
of. voice inquired the cause of my 
misfortunes, seeing of course by the 
gentility of my dress that I was not 
acting in my proper sphere. Afier 
listening to the recital of my present 
adventure, he beckoned me to follow 
him, which I did without hesitation, 
to his residence, where, after afford- 
ing me the means of a sufficient ab- 
lution, he kindly took me by the 
hand and led me to the drawing- 
room, where his wife and daughter 
were sitting. 

After making a slight apology for 
bringing a peetet stranger into their 
presence, the worthy man presented 
me to them, and for the first time 10 
my life, I felt, by the blushes on my 
cheek, and other agitating sensations, 
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that I was man enough to be sensi- 
bly touched with the beauty of the 
daughter, as well as by the frank 
mode in which she acknowledged 
the introduction of her papa’s pro- 
tege. She was then—({oh how vivid 
is the impression on my memory 
even now)—she was then just in. the 
exquisite bloom of sixteen, lovely, 
gentle; what attribute did not my 
young fancy deck her with ! 

I was treated with a great degree 
of kindness by the whole circle ; and 
without the imputation of vanity, I 
may say I believe I had some claims 
towards being what is called attrac- 
tive, possessing a very comely per- 
son, and an easy, unembarrassed ad- 
dress, except when my peculiar feel- 
ings were called into play. In the 
midst of this family party, the old 
gentleman asked me a variety of 
questions as to my connections, fam- 
ily, and other matters; the story 
was painful—I could not tell part 
without telling all. Was I ashamed 
of my feelings or my conduct 1—No: 


—still I could not readily explain a 
set of peculiar feelings, and relate 


their consequences, without the 
dread of incurring perhaps censure 
—but more certainly ridicule. I 
could not bear ridicule even single- 
handed in a téte-d-téte, much less 
could I bear it in the presence of, and 
perhaps administered by three at once, 
one of whom seemed all on a sudden 
to be of three times more impor- 
tance to me than any other person I 
had ever met. If I bad remained 
silent, would not that have created 
suspicions that I was no better than 
I should be, and therefore unworthy 
of the kindness I had experienced. 
Which is the severest, ridicule or si- 
lent reprobation, which might grow 
up into contempt? All these reflec- 
tions, and many more, crowded over 
and agitated my mind till I could 
scarcely breathe: and after’ some 
further deliberation, I yielded myself 
up to the chance of ridicule, for the 
sake of indulging my love of truth 
and frankness, I told my whole 
story, from the turkey, downwards, 
including a variety of incidents with 
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which I have not thought fit to fa- 
tigue my reader, and concluded with 
the adventure of the amorous cook 
maid, and my consequent flight.— 
The result of all this was that I grew 
in favour, my feelings were duly ap- 
preciated : and the only thing which 
called down censure, was the circum- 
stance of my quitting my school, and 
omitting to return to my father’s home. 

I soon learnt that my worthy host 
was the village lawyer, and after 
having remained under his hospita- 
ble roof for several weeks, he pro- 
posed to communicate my situation 
to my father, and actually proposed 
to take me under his care, and edu- 
cate me in his profession. My fa- 
ther came, and we were soon recon- 
ciled ; all went on as I could wish, 
and my fathers eemed to congratulate 
himself on the occurrence of an ac» 
cident which seemed to bid fair to be 
of uSe to me, 

But to what trials was I exposed 
—not at the bar of justice—but at 
the bar of my peculiar gift of sensi- 
bility. I soon discovered that my 
every-day duty was completely at 
variance with my character. Day 
after day exhibited to my aching 
heart, the situations of many whose 
miseries and afflictions I felt as 
acutely as they themselves—but how 
could I alleviate them? I could not 
pursue my present course without 
seeing these things, and I could not 
see them without being cut to the 
quick ; and on one occasion I sold 
my coat to buy bread for a starving 
family who had been turned out of 
house and home, on account of their 
inability to pay their rent. I was 
always poor, always overwhelmed 
with sympathetic suffering, and my 
chief happiness seemed to consist in 
rendering myself unhappy. Years 
passed on in this way, and how I * 
endured them I know not. 

But there was a load-star that 
bound me fast to my situation, That 
kind creature from the first seemed 
to understand my character. Time 
had made us familiar; we read to- 
gether, sang together, talked togeth- 
er, and walked together, aud no one 
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ever dreamt of mischief any more 
than we did. My heart and soul 
were overcharged with deep emo- 
tions, I could scarcely comprehend 
the extent of what I felt, and she 
was equally ignorant of the nature of 
her own condition :—’twas passing 
strange :—and thus we proceeded, 
till on one bright summer’s evening, 
we were sitting under a spreading 
acacia tree in the garden, reading 
Shakspeare’s “ 'Pempest,” dividing 
the characters between us. At length 
we came to the scene between Fer- 
dinand and Miranda, and as she 
— with the part of Miranda, 

saw her countenance change, the 
blood maniled in her cheek, and her 
voice grew tremulously soft, She 
paused where the pvet did not con- 
template a pause—she faultered 
where the poet was eloquent—and 
when she uttered the words 

“I would not wish 
Pr 
orm 

Besides sounet to like oe 
her very heart seemed to me on her 
lips ; she endeavoured to proceed, 
but the channel of utterance failed 
for a moment ; at length she pursued 
the text, 

“« But I 

Something too wildly ;” 
and then abruptly closed the book, 
and by her sudden motion dashed 
my cheek with a warm, eloquent 
tear, which from my cheek soon 
trickled down to my heart; she 
turned down one avenue, and I an- 
other; we read no more that day, 
nor the next, nor the next ; we never 
asked each other why ; but we never 
read again in that book. 

Time passed on, and the string 
which had discoursed such “ elo- 
quent music” was not touched again ; 
each seemed afraid to wake the spell 
that had wrought so strongly, and 
each suspected the full chord with 
which that string would vibrate if 
touched again. I could not, dared 
not touch it: she ought not—delica- 
cy forbade. Here my excessive 
sensibility cut my heart-strings. 
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If a boor glanced at her as she 
walked through the village, I felt 
disposed to cudgel him for his impu- 
dence. If an equal claimed her at- 
tention, and whispered his pleasant- 
ry in her ears, my spirit was up in 
arms: yet why? I had laid no 
claim to her—I had not the courage 
to secure my prize—I had not the 
fortitude to lose it. I was jealous 
where I had no right, I was confi- 
dent where I had not the resolution 
to muse the dreams of hope into re- 
ality. Oh how bitter, how sweetly 
bitter was all this—the work of that 
sensibility — overflowing sensibility, 
source of all my woe, past, present, 
and future ! 

Oh Isabel—Isabel ! bright, bright 
vision ; 

** No more, no more, oh never more on me 
The freshness of the heart can fall like dew.” 


Perished—perished for ever: the 
vision and the heart, its freshness 
and its fervor ! 

And shall I linger over the sad 
story, which clings to me like a 


vampire, and drinks up my life- 
blood! Did she fade like a summer 
flower, pining in silent love, letting 
** concealment like a worm i’ th’ bud, 
feed on her damask cheek’’—did she 
sadly number the hours gone by 
when hope made her heart beat 
quickly, and imagination winged its 
way on fairy pinions—did she sink 
into her grave, the victim of unre- 
quited love, blessing with her dying 
breath the name of him who feared 
to say he loved her? Oh my heart! 
Did she all this for thee? No!— 
she eloped with her music master. 

Shortly after this event my father 
died, and I became in my turn ‘the 
possessor of the small patrimony on 
which I reside. I fled from the 
world and from society, wearing. out 
myself in the living death or dying 
lite which I described at the com- 
mencement of this sketch, I ama 
broken-hearted recluse—my Isabel, 
a widow with fifteen children. 
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MY TRIAL FOR MY OWN MURDER. 


“ Run for officers; 


Let him be apprehended with all speed ; 
For fear he ’scape away ; lay hands on him. 


We cannot be toc sure—’tis wilful murder !”’ 


I VERILY believe if any man could 
look into the Sybilline leaf of the 
future and catch a glimpse of the 
various vicissitudes and misfortunes 
with which he must struggle, he would 
turn sharply round, and seek the 
nearest course short of suicide, to rid 
himself of those trials which might 
Shake his manhood ; and so, give up 
all the sunshine of existence to avoid 
its showers, Fortunately, however, 
man has not the privilege of fore- 
knowledge, a faculty which few would 
have the courage to render service- 
able, and which most would convert 
into an engine of misery and afflic- 
tion, 

With what exquisite heart-throb- 
bings we look backwards upon the 
first twenty or thirty years of our ex- 
istence, and in retrospective enjoy- 
ment brood over those halcyon days 
(for we all have had our haleyon 
days,) when the heart was expanding 
with ever-new emotions, omnipotent 
and all-absorbing. I, indeed, have 
enjoyed many halcyon days, and 
often and often have I reviewed them 
with increased delight. But I spoke 
of vicissitudes and misfortunes at the 
commencement of this paper, and the 
general observation I then made was 
drawn from me with reference to one 
misfortune of my life, perhaps, one 
of the severest, cettainly the most 
singular, that can befal any man. I 
was doomed to suffer one everwhelm- 
ing evil, which stands amidst the 
events of an otherwise happy life, 
like a barren and dreary spot, sur- 
rounded by the greenest verdure and 
the most fragrant flowers. 

_ “Ob! the unerring hand of jus- 
tice and retribution !” says the mor- 
alist, when his mind is harrowed by 
hearing the detail of crime and wick- 
edness. “ The unerring hand of 
Justice and retribution,” says he— 


MIDDLETON, 


good man—*“ will sooner or later 
overtake the culprit :’—and, in truth, 
it not unfrequently happeus that 
crime wil! cry aloud from-its hiding- 
place, with most miraculous orgau.” 
I am a moralist, and oftentimes has 
my mind been harrowed by the de- 
tail of crime and wickedness, and I, 
too, have ofien exclaimed, “oh! the 
unerring hand of justice and retri- 
bution !”—but my cry has now be- 
come—* oh ! the erring hand of jus- 
tice and retribution !” 

Justice has indeed been truly paint- 
ed blind, and a very expressive por- 
trait she makes in that way. Ii not 
really blind, justice is certainly, in 
some cases, near-sighted or short- 
sighted, as some people call it; and 
this same blindness, er short-sighted- 
ness of justice, very nearly placed my 
unfortunate neck within the grasp of 
the merciless legal halter. I cannot 
now endure the sight of a blind man 
or arope—they are both images re- 
pulsive to my mind—even a field 
sown with hemp-seed, smells like 
poison to me. 

In what language shall I attempt 
to explain (so as to be inte'ligible to 
my readers, or such of them as have 
been accustomed to live in quiet, at a 
respectful distance frum the reach of 
ropes and halters,) the nature of that 
charge by which the bungling and 
erring hand of justice overtook me. 
The facts are almost incredible 
Perhaps—but no: 1| will put a truce 
to all surmise : I was accused, impris- 
oned, prosecuted, and all but con- 
demned to the gallows—but | am in- 
nocent, in the face of the world, I 
solemnly protest, | am innocent—for 
my own murder! Yes, gentle 
ee I trust, now still gentler) reader, 

» who am at this moment telling the 
painful story, have been actually ac- 
cused, imprisoned, and prosecuted, 
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and saw the halter swinging over my 
head, with a retributory menace, for 
the crime of my own murder, 

A wanderer by nature, as well as 
by necessity, I had for many years 
been absent from my native country, 
seeking to gratify my love of variety, 
both in sitwation and society, and to 
amass, by my own diligence, those 
golden qualifications, without which 
aman stands but a poor chance of 
being looked upon in the world. The 
first of these objects I accomplished 
to my heart’s content ; but as to the 
second, I fell far short of my hopes, 
and returned very nearly as poor as 
I went; for, eXcept a few hundred 
pounds, invested in merchandize, I 
set my foot on British ground, with 
about fifty dollars and a few English 
coins, and these for safer custody, I 
carried in my pocket. 

Necessity had taught me economy, 
and therefore, instead of indulging 
myself with the accommodation of a 
stage coach, to make my way to the 
metropolis, I commenced my journey 
as an humble pedestrian. Having 
travelled in this way many miles, I 
stopped at a mean inn by the way- 
side to refresh myself, and was soon 
seated amongst the motley group of 
the usual bangers-on at such places 
of resort. Finding that, about two 
miles further on the road, I should 
arrive at a small market town, where 
accommodation for the night, of a 
much more convenient nature, could 
be procured, I resolved, after having 
sufficiently rested myself, to make 
my way thither to seek a place of 
repose. 

On producing my purse to pay the 
demands of my host, I took out cas- 
ually two or three of my dollars, and 
laid them on the table, surrounded 
by the boors of the village, who were 
attracted by the sight of coin so un- 
familiar to their eyes ; and to satisfy 
their curiosity, I shewed them my 
store, and explained their history 
and relative value, During this 
proceeding, a grecdy-eyed, ill-look- 
ing fellow, seemed to fix his eyes on 
me and my purse, in a way not the 
most pleasing to me. Many men 


are fond of having their purses ex. 
amined and admired by others ; but 
I have lived long enough in the 
world to believe that no eyes are 
so. fitting to examine such an object 
as those of its possessor. 

I soon took my departure, and 
proceeded leisurely onwards to the 
place of my destination. The eve- 
ning began to close ; and on arriving 
at a dull part of the road, overhung 
by high banks, covered with furze 
and briers, I found myself, in an in- 
stant, stunned by a blow, administer- 
ed by some one bebind me, the 
effect of which soon disebled me from 
making any attempt to protect my- 
self against further violence of my 
brutal assailant. I sank exhausted 
and senseless, 

When I recovered my conscious- 
ness, for I could hardly deem myself 
sensible, I discovered I was bleed- 
ing copiously from my nose, and 
lying in a wet ditch half drowned, 
apparently in my own blood, which 
made a great show, mingled with the 
water, A countryman was leaning 
over and humanely endeavouring to 
assist me. I felt in nearly a lifeless 
condition, although no actual frac- 
ture had succeeded the blow; and 
while my good Samaritan was deli- 
berating what to do, I lay motionless, 
and, to his apprehension, certainly 
dead ; for I heard him say he would 
go and find a doctor, but he could 
do no good, for all was over with 
me. For this humane purpose he 
left me just as he found me. 

It was then nearly dark, and I re- 
solved to rouse myself, aud endea- 
vour to pursue my walk for the short 
distance that remained. With con- 
siderable effort I roused myself from 
my muddy resting-place, and found 
my clothes, which were nope of the 
best, wet through and through, and 
being scarcely worth the carriage, 
I thought it best to leave them be- 
hind me, and soon equipped myself 
in oalahot suit, which I carried in 
my knapsack. 


I washed myself as 
well as I could, and put the best face 


on the matter, I recollected the ill- 
looking fellow, who had cast his amo- 
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rous glances on my dollars, and sin- 
gled him out as the perpetrator of 
the crime; but I was rejoiced to 
find that his obvious intentions were 
defeated, and I carried off my purse 
of dollars in triumph, congratulating 
myself heartily on my narrow eseape. 

I pursued my walk to the market 
town, and soon arrived at the inn. 
I had scarcely taken my seat, ‘still 
suffering from the blow I had receiv- 
ed, befure I overheard an indistinet 
conversation amongst several men, 
stationed at the other end of the room, 
accompanied by expressive looks, 
directed towards me. Knowing my- 
self to be a perfect stranger in the 
place, this did not excite my sur- 

rise. The conversation soon be- 
came louder and more distinct, and, 
at length, [ heard a strangely exagge- 
rated story of my own murder, It 
was confidently asserted that a stran- 
ger had been robbed and murdered 
ashort distance from the town, and 
that he had been found by a labourer 
in a ditch, with his skull fractured, 
his brains scattered about the road, 
and his pockets turned inside out. 
I listened to this marvellous history 
with great amusement, thinking how 
easily a strange story is made to pass 
current, grounded en the slightest 
facts. 

Having taken some refreshment, [ 
ordered my bed, and being an entire 
stranger, I chose to pay for both be- 
fore I retired for the night, and again 
produced my purse, containing my 
dollars and other money. At this 
juncture an inquisitive looking old 
man came up to me and looked at 
my dollars, and then fixing his eyes 
on my face, turned round to his com- 
panions, and with significant gesture, 
whispered, “there’s blood on this 
man’s face—he has got some dollars 
—where did he come from—who 
ishe?” This excited a general sen- 
sation. A pause ensued, and all 
seemed “ at fault,” as the sportsmen 
say. The inquisitive old man again 
approached me, and asked me in a 
significant manner, whether he did 
not just now see some dollars in my 


possession? I replied in the affirma- 
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tive, and produced one or two. He 
turned bluntly round to his compan- 
ions, and put his finger cunningly up 
to his nose. He then renewed the 
attack, and asked me, where I had 
procured them ? whether there were 
many to be met with in this country ? 
and a variety of other questions, all 
of which I answered carelessly—not 
rouch pleased with the old man’s im- 
pertinence. 

He then, for the first time, observ- 
ed aloud to me, with a look of scru- 
tiny, that I had some blood on my 
face. To this observation, I replied 
as coolly as I did to his questions, 
not choosing to gratify curiosity, and 
wishing to hear more of my own 
murder, 

At this moment an addition was 
made to the company, by the arrival 
of a person who had been my good 
Samaritan, who found and left me 
in the ditch. He was full of his 
subject, and came to relate the “ full, 
true, and particular” account to his 
pot companions. He stated at length 
where and how he found a strange 
man in sailor’s clothes, with his skull 
fractured, and his pockets turned 
inside out, and that he left him quite 
dead. He stated he went for assis- 
tance to the village from whence I 
came, and on inquiring at the little 
publick-house to learn whether I had 
been there, he described my person 
and dress, and discovered that I had 
rested and taken refreshment there, 
and, moreover, that I had a great 
many dollars and English coin in 
my possession. Having obtained as- 
sistance, he returned to the spot 
where he left the murdered stranger ; 
but, instead of finding him, he dis- 
covered, that, during his absence, 
the body had been stripped and 
removed, and, as be believed, buri- 
ed, and the clothes were lying 
seattered about on the brink of the 
ditch, 

All this was highly amusing to me, 
and I resolved to let the story roll 
on, like a snow-ball, increasing with 
every step, without offering any ex- 
planation, until it should have arrived 
at its climax, 
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Again I observed inquisitive looks 
cast on me, and the words “ dollars” 
and “blood” were again whispered 
about. The old inquisitive man quiet- 
ly left the room, and returned with 
an athletic, busy-looking man, who 
soon discovered himseif to me as 
the constable of the parish; and, 
without further ceremony, the old 
man gave me in charge to the consta- 
ble, as being suspected of the murder. 
The constable proceeded to search 
me, and, on producing my purse with 
dollars, the man who found the mur- 
dered stranger set upa shout, and 
charged the constable not to let me 
escape; and then fixing his eyes on 
the blood on my face, said, he was 
sure I was the murderer and robber, 
and he would tell all he knew upon 
his bible oath. I now found it’ was 
high time to speak in my defence, 
lest the joke, which I had relished 
so much, should be carried too far ; 
but I learnt, to my sorrow, that the 
joke had quite ceased, and that no 
assertion or explanation of mine could 
serve me one jot in proving my per- 
sonal identity. 

The consequence of all this, there- 
fore, was a safe lodgment for the night 
in the cage, in full sight of the whip- 
post, and the county gaol, Imagine 
my situation, yea who have been ac- 
customed all your lives to be called 
honest men and women, and who 
have never known any thing of the 
inside of the gaol, or other place of 
durance, except through Mrs, Fry 
and Caleb Williams, 

In this horrible condition I passed 
the night, deprived of my purse of 
dollars and other money, and with no 
other prospect before me than being 
treated as a criminal; yet I some- 
times ventured to hope I should be 
enabled to explain the true state of 
the case, and exculpate myself before 
a reasonable and intelligent magis- 
trate. 

The morning dawned upon me 
through the grates of the cage, and 
my solitude was soon broken by the 
arrival of the constable, the inquisi- 
tive looking old man, and my Sama- 
ritan friend. I was led out amidst 
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an infuriated crowd, who were by no 
means sparing in tbeir execrations, 
and was conducted, after much peril, 
into the presence of the Justice, _ 

As my supposed crime was a glar. 
ing and prominent nature, it was al- 
lowed to commence the business of 
the day. My accuser was placed be- 
fore me, and in a blunt, straight-for- 
ward manner, told his story —how he 
was passing along the road—how he 
found the stranger with a fractured 
skull, lying dead and covered with 
brains and blood—how he went for 
assistance, and, on his return, found 
the clothes scattered about, and the 
beady removed. My own dollars, and 
my own blood on my own face, were 
given in evidence against me; the 
story was made complete in all its 
parts, and the investigation ended 
in my committal to the county gaol 
to take my trial at the next assizes, 
for the wilful murder of a person un- 
known, and the constable and his 
companions were ordered to make 
diligent search for the body. Short 
ly after my commitment, as if all cir- 
cumstances conspired -against me, 
the people, after an active search, 
succeeded in discovering the body of 
a strange person, almost in a state of 
nudity, in a canal, which ran along 
the back of the town, upon which 
the coroner sat in due form; and thus, 
to the satisfaction of my persecutors, 
a chain of evidence was made out suf- 
ficiently strong to put me on my trial, 

Let those good people who preach 
so strongly in favour of the comfort- 
able feelings arising from conscious 
innocence, and build so much on in- 
ward fortitude, and who join in the 
declaration of the poet, that * what- 
ever is, is right”—let them place 
themselves for a moment in my situa- 
tion—let them feel the horrors of a 
man, charged with his own murder, 
and unable to convince his judges 
that he is actually in existence. How 
obtuse are the intellects of many 
worthy people, who, in the eager pur- 
suit of truth, hug to their hearts any 
antic who may chance to assume the 
garb of that rarely discovered per- 
sonage ! 
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Already I fancied in my gloomy 
reflections, that I heard the jury de- 
clare me to be guilty, and in my 
dreams I saw the judge pat on the 
fatal black cap, and begin to pass on 
me the awful sentence of the law. 
Then I fancied I heard my last dy- 
ing speech and confession chaunted 
about the streets, to be sold fora 
halfpenny, and pasted on cottage 
walls, and children taught reading 
and the necessity of virtue from the 
same paper. Then the horrors of 
an ignominious death— the halter— 
the gallows—the populace—the mur- 
murs of indignation—the shouts of 
“ monster,” “ murderer,” &c.—all 
echoing around me in my imagina- 
tion, These were truly enough to 
drive me from my senses, and to 
render me incapable of supporting 
myself till the hour of trial. 

From my childhood I had always 
accustomed myself to look on the 
gloomy side of things, and in this, 
my hour of distress, my brooding dis- 
position was busier than ever. I 
sometimes began to question whether 
this was not all a dream, or whether 
Thad not actually been murdered, 
and whether my present sufferings 
were not part of my punishment 
for the sins committed in my life- 
time, 

At length the assizes commenced, 
and in due course I was placed be- 
fore the court to take my trial. 
Never shall I forget that moment. 
I was roused by it. My own convic- 
tion of my personal identity was com- 
plete; but would it avail me any 
thing? The story on which I had 
to depend was nothing in the face of 
the evidence to be adduced. Was 
such an improbable story to be be- 
lieved ? Should I be allowed to sit 
up myself as the murdered man, when 
the witness saw him lying dead, and 
the body was afterwards found in the 
canal? It was contrary to common 
sense, and would, of course, be look- 
ed upon as the desperate attempt of 
a hardened villain to baffle the ends 
of justice. I had no friends to speak 
to my character or condition—I was 
alone—friendless, and the public 
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clamour loud against me. My own 
dollars were more eloquent than the 
prosecuting counsel, 

My trial proceeded; Oh! how 
the opening speech went to my heart! 
The audience shuddered as they 
heard the glaring facts; and oh! 
what looks of horror and reproach 
were cast at me; prejudice, with her 
myriad ears, was gaping on, and 
gulping down the plausible story. 
The witnesses gave their evidence 
with clearness and precision. The 
landlord of the little public-house, 
where I first stopped, was called to 
prove his having seen the dollars in 
the possession of the murdered man 
when at his house. During all the 
previous proceedings, this man had 
never before looked at me face to 
face; but when he was confronted 
with me, he gave an involuntary start, 
and seemed unable to utter a syllable. 
He fixed his eyes intently on me, and 
pointed to his own cheek, and stam- 
mered out, “ He is not guilty !—he 
is not guilty !”—Hearing this excla- 
mation, and seeing him point to his 
cheek, I remembered I had a large 
scar on my own, froma sabre wound 
I received years before ; and when 
the witness had regained his com- 
posure, he proceeded to identify 
me as the man who came to his house, 
in a sailor’s dress, with a purse of 
dollars, on the evening of the sup- 
posed murder, and asserted that I 
could be none other than the sup- 
posed victim of brutal violence. But 
the body found in the canal—had it 
it a scar like mine on the cheek ? No 
—the witnesses who found it remem- 
bered it had not. Hope dawned en 
me warmly enough, I was called on 
for my defence, and told my tale 
simply and composedly, and my heart 
beat calmly. 

The Judge summed up the evi- 
dence to the jury, and directed, as 
usual, that if there was any doubt, 
the prisoner should be entitled to the 
benefit of it. The jury obeyed the 
direction of the Judge, and their ver- 
dict of “ Not Guilty” alone afforded 
me the melancholy satisfaction of re- 
lating sufferings not to be found 
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amongst the destinies of any other 
man in the world. 

Some ill-natured people, notwith- 
standing the verdict, still believed me 
to be guilty, but the majority called 
me innocent; and while the news- 
papers were zealously arguing pro 


and con upon the question, I slipped 
myself off to America, where I am 
now living in tolerable ease, and no 
one has ever since ventured to dis. 
pute the point with me, whether I 
am alive or dead. 





A WEDDING 


I WAS edueated at Heidelberg, 
and whether from the predilec- 
tion usually entertained for the scene 
of our youthful joys and sorrows, the 
intrinsic merits of the place, or, more 
probably, a mixture of both, I conti- 
nue to retain for it a partiality which 
I believe is common to all who have 
ever resided there. Its delightful 
situation on the banks of the Neck- 
ar—its smiling environs—and, above 
all, the venerable remains of its splen- 
did electoral palace, with the charm- 
ing gardens which surround it—the 
only ones, by the by, that I have ever 
seen which at all happily imitate those 
of England—all combine to leave a 
most Bie impression on the 
mind even ofa passing traveller. In 
mine, however, they are inseparably 
associated with ideas of a more per- 
sonal and ludicrous character; with 
those boyish pranks and more un- 
pardonable outrages which render- 
ed the Burschen at once the plague 
and terror of the peaceful inhabitants, 
who, depending at the same time on 
these very rieters for their existence 
and prosperity ,were sometimes tempt- 
ed to send us fairly to the devil, and 
then very fain to deprecate our cause- 
less displeasure, and court us back 
again. 

Among many less justifiable pieces 
of “ renowning,” which occurred dur- 
ing my stay, there was one prank 
which savoured so much more of 
good-humour and originality _ than 
the rest, that I cannot help relat- 
ing it; though I grieve to say, 
that my youth and inexperience 
in love affairs, vented my par- 
ticipating more generally in the 
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glory it reflected on the Burschen 
of Heidelberg. 

Among tbe various professors from 
whom our high mightinesses of Hei- 
delberg condescended to imbibe the 

inciples of science, there were, 
Eoasen knows, originals enough; 
such as no man who has not been at 
a German university can easily pic- 
ture to himself. There was a long, 
thin, thread-paper of a Mecklenburgh- 
er, with a sallow visage, and a fiery 
spot on his cheek, who had lived so 
long, like a cameleon, upon the thin 
air of scepticism, that he would have 
scrupled to affirm his own existence, 
and taught us to doubt rey had ve 
not possessed, to counterbalance 
dangerous incredulity, good round 
Dr. Weiss, from Stuttgard, who be- 
lieved every — even the Frank- 
fort Gazette. e had a professor 
of theology, who privately professed 
Atheism ; and a lecturer on ‘urispru- 
dence, who was eternally in love, and 
walized till he turned topsy-turvy all 
the heterogenous furniture of his 
brain. But the most curious of all 
our originals, the very beau-ideal of 
an old-fashioned German profegsor, 
was to be found in Dr. Mullner, the 
teacher of mathematics; an elderly 
man, who had contrived to eombine 
the conscientious discharge ef his 
duty to society by marrying and be- 
coming a father, with what he looked 
upon as a providential escape from 
the plague and company of woman- 
kind. 

His poor wife (whom some said he 
chose for being of a consumptive he 
bit) only lived to give birth to @ 
daughter ; and as the very idea of ® 
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child’s being reared under his roof 
threatened equal annoyance to the 
parent, and neglect to the hapless 
pursling itself ; one of those calum- 
niated maiden aunts, whose gratui- 
tous labours in the cause of benevo- 
lence and society are shamefully un- 
der-rated, stepped forward to their 
mutual relief, and educated the love- 
ly little Rose with the zeal and ten- 
derness of a mother. During her 
life, and while his daughter’s, like 
other “ angel visits,” were “ few and 
far between,” the father sometimes 
laid down Euclid, or the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, to admire the rapid growth 
and striking beauty of his child ; and, 
provided she neither disturbed the 
sacred dust of his book-shelves, nor 
interrupted his afternoon nap, rather 
enjoyed than tolerated her innocent 
vivacity, When, however, on the 
sudden death of Rose’s maternal 
friend, Dr. Mullner became involved 
in the necessary evil of a young wo- 
man’s constant residence under his 
own roof: such an infringement on 
his scientific leisure proved almost 
too much for his philosophy. Na- 
turally upright and well-meaning, he 
entertained a high idea of the paren- 
tal character; and forthwith set 
about the discharge of its supposed 
functions with that ludicrous sort of 
half importance, half distress, you 
have all no doubt admired in the 
luckless hen, whose instinctive ideas 
of right and wrong are totally set at 
fault by the aberrations of a brood 
of truant ducklings ; or rather, con- 
sidering the solitary nature of his 
parental solicitudes, perhaps the more 
obvious illustration of a hen with one 
chick, may be still more appropriate. 

_Fortunately for the hapless doctor, 
his pupil was of a most gentle and 
docile disposition, and would, in her 
own person, have been but a slender 
tax upon his surveillance; but un- 
luckily that person was of such extra- 
ordinary beauty, as to render it the 
general mark for the whole fire of 
university gallantries; and Rose 
could not stir out without being fol- 
lowed ya troop of Burschen, whom 
not all the terrors of the dogtor’s wig 


could prevent from fluttering around 
his treasure. If she went to church, 

billets-doux dropped from between 

the leaves of her own prayer-book ; 

if she staid at home, copies of verses 

flew in at the windows. They.were 

fragrantly and classically inserted in 

the Louquets of flower-venders ; and 

vulgarly, but ingeniously, imbedded 

in the very heart of the brown loaf. 

When the alarmed father, in a trans- 
portof parental anxiety, immured his 

fair charge from amusement and so- 
ciety, his windows were unceremo- 
niously broken, and his barbarity 

celebrated under them in midnight 

strains of true Burschen eloquence, 

murderous alike of sleep and algebra. 

If, to get rid of these serenades, and 
restore the smiles to Rose’s lovely 

cheek, he permitted her again to join 

her companions, his fancy was haunt- 
ed- by images, almost alike formida- 

ble, of boyish bridegrooms or more 

experienced seducers. In short, the 
life of the poor professor was ren- 
dered an unsupportable burden 3 and 

the mathematical precision of his 

ideas so cruelly unhinged, as to be 

clearly capable of demonstrating this 

sole proposition, viz. that one daugh- 

ter is equal to any given number of 
devils ! 

At length, one evening, after a 
more than usually refreshing and iv- 
vigorating nap, (ushered in by the 
dulcet voice of poor Rose, perform- 
ing her daily task of reading the 
Frankfort Gazette, till the nasal or- 
gans of her auditor informed her 
that her functions had terminated, ) 
Dr. Mullner found himself, as it were, 
inspired with the brilliant idea of 
putting an end at once to his anxie- 
ties and responsibility by one deci- 
sive siep. If so many idle and pen- 
nyless youths aspired to the favour of 
Rose, might not such a jewel be more . 
adequately appreciated by, and more 
appropriately bestowed on, a man of 
sense and substance, supposing, in- 
deed, such a person could be induc- 
ed to submit to the inconveniences 
of matrimony? There lived next 
door a certain Dr. Voss, towards 
whom he was attracted, no less b; 
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equality of age than congeniality of 
pursuits; and if, by the lure of a 
pretty bride, and a very tolerable 
German portion, he could succeed 
in transferring to the astronomical 
chair the encumbrance which had 
nearly upset the matheiatical ‘one, 
he flattered himself he should admi- 
rably discharge his duty as a parent, 
without losing the daily society of 
his daughter, or even (til! engrossed 
by the cares of a family) her duly 
appreciated services in reading the 
newspapers ; as Dr. Voss neither felt 
nor pretended to any interest in the 
revolutions of our paltry planet. 

Seizing, therefore, his gold-headed 
cane, and replacing the wig, which, 
during his siesta, usually reposed on 
its glittering pinnacle, he marched, 
with ail the confidence of an able 
tactician, to invade the sanctum san¢- 
torum of his retired and taciturn 
neighbour. 

Dr. Voss, though for some time 
past deeply immersed in a series of 
very ingenious and plausible specula- 
tions on the probable climate, pro- 
ductions, and inhabitants of the pla- 
net Venus, troubled himself as little 
as any one about her influence on af- 
fairs here below; and would have 
conceived an zrostatic ascent to her 
sphere, in search of further informa- 
tion, nearly as possible, and far more 
rational, than a voyage iuto this ne- 
ther world in quest of a wife. The 
arson of such undesired honour 

eing “thrust upon him,” entered 
quite as little into his contemplation ; 
and the unusual appearance of Dr. 
Mullner, at an hour which both rigid- 
ly dedicated to abstruse studies, could 
only, he thought, prognosticate an 
interesting conference on some of the 
arcana of their sister sciences. This 
opinion was confirmed, when, after 
some elaborate Alt Deutsch compli- 
ments, and a protracted contest who 
should not occupy the equally old- 
fashioned armechair, Dr. Mullner in- 
formed his host that he had come to 
trouble him with a proposition. No 
other propositions than those of Euc- 
lid ever for a moment crossed the as- 
tronomer's thoughts, and he modest- 


ly replied, in astonishment at being 
consulted by one so much better qua- 
lified. Perceiving the nature of Dr, 
Voss’s scientific expectations, and a 
little ashamed of baulking them, Dr. 
Mullner was driven to a new tack.— 
“I have a daughter, Dr. Voss,”— 
This was answered by a look, indi- 
cative at first of pure surprise ; and 
then, apparently subsiding into sup- 
pressed satisfaction that the misfor- 
tune was not mutual.—* This Heid- 
elberg is a sad plaée, Dr. Voss, and 
its Burschen surely more than ordi- 
narily wild and troublesome.” —“‘Ay, 
indeed !” echoed the other vehement- 
ly; “in that last outrageous business 
in the College, they narrowly endan- 
gered the great telescope, and there 
are but two men in Germany who 
could repair it!”—“ Ah! but, Dr, 
Voss, still it could have been repair- 
ed ; but the honour and peace of fa- 
milies once injured, is irreparable! 
My daughter is terribly beautiful !” 
—Dr. Voss, perceiving that some- 
thing was expected in the way of a 
remark, replied by a Latin quotation 
on the constellation Virgo, and add- 
ed, “ I am not in the habit of look- 
ing at young ladies, but I have heard 
Fraulein Mullner toasted after sup- 
per, even a Do you 
say so, Dr. Voss? It is the ambition 
of my life to marry her to a profes- 
sor, a man of understanding and pro- 
bity, who will make her a good hus- 
band, and who, I am sure, in return 
will have a good wife: Rose, thanks 
to her deceased aunt, is an excellent 
housewife, knits stockings to admira- 
tion, and—” he was going to add, 
‘* reads the newspapers like an angel,” 
but Voss was no politician, so he 
suppressed his favourite accomplish- 
ment. 

Voss, in the innocence of his heart, 
though inly wondering a man like 
Mullner could suffer such a trifle to 
interfere with his more important 
pursuits, began to name over various 
professors unprovided with helpmates, 
particularly the sceptical theologian, 
and dancing jurisconsult already men- 


tioned ; but as at each his 
culleague shook his head disconso- 
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lately, he seemed quite at a stand, 
and incapable of further counsel, The 
case grew desperate, and gathering 
courage from despair, Dr. Mullner 
came to the point.—* My dear Voss, 
your modesty surely blinds you to 
my parental preference. You are 
the man I have cast my eyes upon 
as the most desirable husband for 
(they tell “) the prettiest girl in 
Germany. If such a bride, and a 
couple of thousand rix dollars with 
her, can gild the pill of matrimony, 
she is yours, and you will have the 
pleasure of obliging an old friend into 
the bargain.” 

Next to the discovery of a lunar 
atmosphere, or the unexpected ava- 
tar of one of the best calculated and 
best behaved of the comet race, no- 
thing could have been more astound- 
ing to Dr. Voss, than this abrupt 
proposal of involving him in the cares 
of sublunary housekeeping! He was 
not, however, so irremediably en- 
grossed with celestial affairs as to be 
wholly insensible to so flattering a 


terrestrial prospect; and, thanking 
Dr. Muller for his favourable opinion, 
he stammered something about incli- 
nations, disparity of age, dec. &c. It 
was now the father’s turn to feel as- 


tonishment. That Rose should he- 
sitate to accept so eligible a match, 
seemed quite beyond his comprehen- 
sion, and he assured Dr. Voss that 
he had even heard her speak of him 
with high respect and vencration. 
How far this assurance was calculat- 
ed to remove the astronotmer’s doubts, 
we shall not pretend to say; suffice 
it, that he bowed acquiescence, and 
left the delighted father to make the 
interesting discovery to its fair sub- 
ject. 

Rose, when her father returned, 
was sitting in the projecting bow- 
window, which, in our older cities, 
so charitably aids the curiosity of 
maidens of all ages, to see what is 
passing at the other end of the street. 
Groups of students were walking be- 
low; and among the many heads 
turned wistfully towards the well- 
known window, one alone called 
forth something like a sigh from its 


fair occupant. Rose’s knitting, in 
the meantime, had fallen on the 
ground, and a kitten was making, 
among its ravelled meshes, much the 
same havoc as Cupid was trying to 
effect in that strange complication of 
threads and fibres, the female heart. 
The doctor’s step on the stairs arous- 
ed his daughter from her delicious 
reverie, and the blow which sent poor 
puss scampering out of the room, met 
its prompt retaliation in the shock 
which her mistress was destined to 
receive from the first words of her 
at all times awful parent. 

* Rose !” said her father, with 
more than usual animation of tone 
and gesture, “I have just been set- 
tling a match for you. You are too 
young and pretty to remain unmar- 
ried in an idle place like this, and my 
good neighbour, Dr. Voss, has kind- 
ly consented to break through his 
bachelor habits, to do me a favour, 
and secure you a good husband.”— 
There was no danger of an answer. 
Rose was as incapable of making one 
as the bust of Archimedes which 
crowned her father’s book-case ; nor 
could all that able mechanician’s 
boasted levers have extorted one 
word from her terror-sealed lips,— 
** Don’t be cast down, my dear child,” 
said her father, gaily, “ at the pros- 
pect of leaving me; it is only next 
door, you know, and for some time 
at least, you can read the Gazette as 
usual, for Dr. Voss lectures in the 
evening, and besides, is no politician ; 
it is his only fault !” 

A knock at the house-door came 
fortunately to operate a diversion in 
poor Rose’s favour ; and as she knew 
it to be her friend Constance come 
to summon her to her usual evening 
walk, she stammered out her name, 
and ran, or rather stumbled down 
stairs to meet her. They left the 
house together, and it was not till 
they had climbed the steep ascent 
leading to the ruined chateau, and 
were embosomed in the deepest re- 
cess of one of its shady alleys, that 
Rose found breath to answer her 
friend’s inquiries, as to the cause of 
her very unusual agitation. Con- 
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stance’s astonishment was mingled 
with sympathetic indignati and 
ang disappointment ; for she bad 
ong destined the gentle Rose for the 
bride of her only and beloved broth- 
er, then a student at Heidelberg. 
This plan, she had fondly flattered 
herself, might one day be crowned 
with success; as, although her pa- 
rents, rich bankers of Frankfort, 
would naturally prefer for their son 
a more brilliant alliance, yet the 
beauty and gentleness of Rose (whom 
she projected inviting to visit her) 
would, she doubted not, make a fa- 
vourable impression on the old cou- 
ple, and pave the way for a declara- 
tion of their son’s sentiments. These 
skilful and cautious manceuvres were, 
however, totally disconcerted by the 
abrupt determination of the old Doc- 
tor, and nothing remained but to an- 
ticipate it, if possible, by a de 
main, This the energy of Con- 
stance’s character peculiarly qualified 
her {to counsel and conduct; and 
having, during their solitary walk, 
drawn from her disconsolate friend, 
indications of partiality towards her 
brother, sufficiently strong to justify 
the scheme she meditated, she left 
her, to seek a coadjutor, to whom 
she thought she might intrust the ac- 
tive part of the business. 

A friendship, similar to that which 
bound her and Rose, subsisied be- 
tween her brother and a youth nam- 
ed Freyling, who resided in the house 
of the same worthy Dr. Schroder, 
(Pro-rector of the college,) under 
whose roof Constance was at present 
living, on a visit to her brother. To 
Freyling she communicated the as- 
tounding intelligence of Rose’s ap- 
preine immolation, and entreated 

is assistance in stimulating her diffi- 
dent and unenterprising brother, to 
the exploit of carrying her.off, taking 
upon herself the responsibility of the 
elopement, if it could once be fairl 
effected. Freyling, though himself 
once a devoted slave to the charms 
of Rose, had of late begun to find 
more congenial attractions in the 
frank manners and lively conversa- 
tion of her friend. Visions of a dou- 


ble alliance floated dimly before his 
eyes, as he listened to the singular 
, and disposed him to over- 
its rashness and eccentricity. 
The chief difficulty, of course, which 
presented itself to the two sapient 
counsellors, arose from the want of 
funds to carry the fair beyond the 
danger of immediate pursuit, until the 
marriage could be celebrated in a 
neighbouring territory. This Frey» 
ling undertook to obviate, and that 
without compromising the delicacy of 
his friend, by keeping him in igno- 
rance of the mode of raising the sup- 
plies until after its success, of which 
he entertained little doubt. Recom- 
mending secresy to his fair ally, he 
sought his fellow-students, at tat 
hour usually assembled to practise 
gymnastic exercises in the court of 
the dilapidated chateau. 

Having drawn some of the elder 
ones into a circle round him, and 
climbed on a fragment of the ruins, 
which elevated him above the aston- 
ished auditors—“ My friends,” said 
he, with an air of mock solemnity 
which was habitual to him, “ I here- 
by exorcise the Demon of Selfish- 
ness, and banish him from a circle, 
to which I am about to propose a 
generous sacrifice, worthy of the he- 
roes of antiquity. You all know 
Rose Mullner ; most of you love her, 
but without hope of success, 
with the certainty that one alone 
among you could enjoy the prize, 
even were it not on the point of be- 
ing for ever snatched from your 
grasp by a competitor to whom you 
would die.rather than resign it. Mt 
is an insult to your understanding, a5 
well as to your feelingsyto ask whe- 
ther each would not gladly yield his 
pretensions to the lovely Rose, ra 
er than see her consigned to the arms 
of adotard? Know, then, that her 
father has promised her in marriage 
to professor Voss; and if some one 
of our fraternity is not chivalrous 
enough to rescue her, the finest crea 
ture in Germany will, ere many days 
elapse, be lost to the world , 
My friends, a speedy elo 
a this slur on the university ; aud 
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as circumstances seem to point out 
Conrad Ranzer as the person most 
likely to achieve it with success, I 
pose, that a sum be forthwith col- 
fected among us to defray the ex- 
pense of the journey, and convey the 
worthy couple beyond the reach of 
uit,—with this proviso, that if 
nzer declines, or fails in the enter- 
prize, it shall be undertaken, and the 
funds appropriated, by the next who 
can prove any title to the favour of 
Rose.” The proposal, strange as it 
may seem to those who do not know 
German students, was carried by ac- 
clamation, and the hat of Freyling 
filled with as many rix-dollars as 
would have amply sufficed for a much 
more distant expedition. The means 
of conveyance, and precise time, be- 
came the next subject of considera- 
tion. 

Constance’s visit at Heidelberg, 
and the Session of College, were 
alike drawing to a close; and she 
had previously announced ‘to her 
kind hosts her resolution to avail 
herself of her brother’s escort to 
perform the journey home to Frank- 
fort. So far, all would answer ex- 
tremely well ; but to carry off those in 
open day, threatened more difficulty ; 
especially, as, in consequence of his 
impending nuptials, the otherwise 
obvious pretext of accompanying her 
friend on a visit to Frankfort, could 
not be resorted to. 

To surmount this obstacle, a bril- 
liant idea presented itself to the in- 
ventive Constance. The close of the 
academic term was to be signalized 
by a gala given by the students to 
the inhabitants in the beantiful gar- 
dens of the castle; and Constance, 
feigning equal impatience to reach 
home, and reluctance to lose the fete, 
proposed to combine these objects by 
quitting Heidelberg late on the even- 
ing in which it was to take place, and 
proceeding as far as Mannheim, where 
she should appoint her father’s car- 
riage to be in waiting to receive her. 
In the dusk of the evening, and amid 
the bustle of the fete, Rose, she flat- 
tered herself, might easily be smug- 
gled out of town; and when, in the 


innocence and civility of his heart, 
good Dr. Schroder insisted on Made- 
moiselle Ranzer’s accepting his ber- 
lin and horses as far as Mannheim ; 
there was something so piquant in 
eloping in the very pro-rector’s car- 
riage, that neither Freyling nor Con- 
stance could resist this ludicrous and 
somewhat equivocal return for his 
hospitality. 

All went on happily as projected. 
The fete was unusually brilliant ; and 
the consciousness of the event in 
which it was to terminate gave even 
to the quondam admirers of Rose a 
sensation of joyful exultation, when 
they compared the gay youthful mien 
of the enamoured Ranzer, with the 
wrinkled visage and formal gallan- 
tries of the awkward and absent 
professor. Dr. Mullner, seeing his 
daughter closely attended by the 
bridegroom of his choice, never 
doubted that all was going on exact- 
ly as it should do; nor was any sur- 
prise excited when it was discovered 
that Rose had withdrawn some time 
before the collation, to assist in the 
preparations for departure of so dear 
a friend as Constance. 

Rose, who, it must be said for her, 
had, during the whole affair, been 
nearly passive in the hands of more 
energetic advisers, trembled violent- 
ly as the moment approached for 
abandoning even a father who had 
never testified fur her much ardour 
or affection; but when Constance 
assured her that his favourite object 
of getting rid of her, would at least be 
equally accomplished by her mar- 
riage with the object of her own’ af- 
fections, she suffered herself to be 
persuaded. 

All the younger and gayer part of 
the Pro-rector’s domestics having 
been attracted to the fete in the 
Schlossgartem, there only remained 
an old grey-headed servant, too little 
in the secrets of the family to feel 
any surprise at seeing three, instead 
of two passengers step into the ber- 
lin; nor did the message left ir. 
Rose’s name, that she had yielded to 
her friend’s entreaty to accompany 
her the first stage, and return in the 
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carriage, inspire him with the small- 
est doubt of its authenticity. 

Off set the trio, longing many a time 
to exchange the sober jog-trot pace 
of Dr. Schroder’s sleek horses, and 
the contented whistle of his agricul- 
tural Jehu, for a rapidity of motion 
savouring more of a bridal, and es- 

ecially a stolen one. There was 
lane, however, no immediate danger 
of pursuit; so they resigned them- 
selves to their fate, and in due time 
reached Mannheim, which though a 
somewhat circuitous route to Frank- 
fort, had been selected by the con- 
trivers of the expedition, both from 
the facilities afforded by a large city’ 
for shaking off their simple charioteer, 
and as lying more directly in the way 
to a lonely village, the residence of 
an uncle of Rose’s, its primitive pas- 
tor, who, they flattered themselves, 
might save thein the trouble of a far- 
ther journey, and be induced to join 
the hands of the young couple, by the 
united eloquence of love, friendship, 
and necessity. 

On arriving at the hotel at the en- 
trance of Manoheim where the car- 
riage of Constance’s father was to 
meet them, it was of course inquired 
for in vain; and the apparently an- 
noyed travellers declining to sleep at 
the inn, set off, ostensibly, to pass the 
night at a friend’s house, (where 
Homs was duly instructed to call in 
the morning for his fair charge,) but 
in reality to procure from another inn, 
at the opposite extremity of the town, 
the chaise and horses, which were to 
convey her, long ere that hour, to 
her uncle’s at Sandorf. To elude ob- 
servation, as well as to bafile inquiry, 
should any be made, the anxious Con- 
stance and shrinking Rose ensconced 
themselves within a perte-cochére, 
until Conrad, having hired, in the 
character of a single traveller, the 
best post-waggon and horses this se- 
cond rate inn afforded, came to re- 
lease them from their awkward situa- 
tion, and they all gladly quitted Mann- 
heim. 

It was fortunate that a faint moon 
lent its glimmering aid to guide the 
stupid post-boy and sorry jades along 
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the dreary sandy track which suppli- 
ed the place of a road through a 
gloomy pine forest, where not even 
a sound from their own wheels broke 
the midnight stillness of the scene, 
Rose would have been ia despair at 
the novelty and strangeness of her 
situation, had she not sometimes giv. 
en a thought to Dr. Voss and the in- 
terminable Frankfort Gazette. Ranz. 
er, naturally timid and sharing her 
anxiety, was silent; and even Con- 
stance wished the adventure well 
over, 

The post-boy though he had pro- 
fessed perfect acquaintance with the 
bye-road leading to the village, got 
evidently bewildered among the vari- 
ous tracks which crossed each other 
—now amid the tall pines, now on 
the desolate open heath between— 
and the moon having now failed 
them, a light in a distant window was 
joyfully hailed, and Conrad dispatch- 
ed to procure information as to the 
situation of Sandorf. Chance on 
this occasion, as on some others, 
had proved the best of pilots; and 
the lover found himself, with no small 
joy, at the door of his uncle elect, 
who, equally studious (though ina 
different department) with his acade- 
mic brother, was consuming the mid- 
night oil over sundry choice morceauz 
of Hebrew lore, with which he was 
in the babit of occasionally edifying 
his parishioners, On a signal from 
Ranzer, the carriage drew up to the 
door; and an event nearly unparal- 
leled in the simple annals of San 
dorf) threw the learned Hebraist and 
his primitive house-keeper into pa- 
roxysms of painful surprise. Rose, 
utterly incapable of appearing in the 
character of a fugitive before an un- 
cle, whose learning had invested him 
in her eyes with a character little 
less awful than her father’s, remain- 
ed trembling in the carriage, sup- 
ported by Conrad, while Constance, 
who saw herself reduced to carry the 
fortress by a coup-de-main, present- 
ed herself before the astounded pres- 
byter. “Reverend sir,” said she, 
“this is no time for apologies or ex- 
planations. You are of course inter- 
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ested in the welfare of your brother’s 
daughter, the lovely and amiable 
Rose; and jealous of the honour of 
your respectable family. A youth, 
belonging to me, equally reputable 
and more wealthy, has succeeded, 
with the assistance of his sister, (who 
now addresses you,) in carrying her 
off from Heidelberg, where .your 
brother was about to marry her to a 
man older than yourself, and not half 
so good looking. The die is cast— 
Rose has eloped. The affair to-mor- 
row morning will ring from Heidel- 
berg to Frankfort, whither we are 
hastening ; and it remains with you, 
whether I shall carry my friend there, 
indissolubly united to a deserving 
young map, or whether they shall 
wander farther in a very unpleasant 
situation, and owe to the casual good 
offices of a stranger their mutual hap- 
piness, and the only termination of 
which your niece’s rash step now ad- 
mits,” 

This reasoning, though rather vul- 
nerable ou some points, was, in the 
main, unanswerable, The good pas- 
tor was little in the habit of arguing 
with young ladies, and so completely 
under the dominion of an old one, that 
when his dame Jacintha (previously 
won over below stairs by the sweet 
words of Ranzer, and the sweet looks 
of Ruse) joined in recommending the 
measure, he could no longer resist ; 
and Rose, more dead than alive, and 
giveb away by the sexton, hastily 
roused from sleep to act in the double 
capacity of father and witness, be- 
came the wife of the transported 
Ranzer, and the sister of her faithful 
Constance, 

A bumper of Rhein-wine, older 
than the bride, was the only refresh- 
ment the trio had leisure or inclina- 
tion to partake of, being most anxious, 
by reaching Frankfort early, to anti- 
cipate those rumours which a few 
hours would put in circulation. It 
was now dawn, and, soon regaining 
the high-road, the Me post- 
boy and seemingly conscious. steeds 
trotted nimbly towards Darmstadt, 
where the reported liberality of the 
youthful travellers failed not. to place 
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at their command its gayest wagon 
and choicest nags. 

It was hardly noon when they 
reached Fran\fort and the Rémische 
Kaiser, which, in prefereuce to any 
more obscure inn, the sagacious Con- 
stance had selected, that the notorie- 
ty of her arrival there, with her broth- 
er and a young lady, might operate 
in compelling (if necessary) her pa- 
rents to make the best of an affair 
they could not hope to conceal, 
Leaving the young couple to break- 
fast, with what appetite they might, 
this indefatigable diplomatist threw 
herself again into the carriage, and 
drove to her father’s door; before 
reaching which, the distress she in- 
tended feigning was exchanged for a 
real alarm and agitation, little requir- 
ing aid from art. Her heart beat 
violently as she ran up stairs, and 
when, on entering the room, she 
found her mother alone, and read iu 
her face the terror inspired by her 
owa pale countenance and haggard 
appearance, it smote her for inflict- 
ing even a momentary pang on so af- 
fectionate a parent. She had, how- 
ever, goue too far to recede; and to 
her mother’s agonized exclamation, 
“ My son! what of Conrad?” only 
answered by a mournful shake of the 
head. Every fatal contingency of a 
lawless university life now flashed 
rapidly across Madame Ranzer’s 
mind ; and seizing, with the ingenui- 
ty of terror on the most irreparable, 
she almost shrieked the words, “Duel ! 
and killed! ...”—“Ob no, no!” 
cried the deeply shocked Constance, 
“he has not fought, he is not killed 
... only... he is. ..”— Expell- 
ed !” sighed her mother, in a tone of 
passive resignation, only produced by 
previous appreheusions of a more 
dreadful kind. 

Here the step of her husband was 
heard on the stairs, and Constance, 
im dread of his more energetic cha- 
racter and manly sincerity, paid the 
full penalty of her own system of de- 
ception, which she felt unequal to 
carry any further, 

Her mother saved her from an ora 
deal too powerful fog such a novice 
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in dissiniulation ; and, in answer to 
@ scrutinizing glance from her hus- 
band, iamnetienity began, with ma- 
ternal instinct, to apply palliatives to 
her son’s unknown transgression. 
“ Conrad, my dear Fritz,” said she 
softly, “is very young, and his cha- 
racter gentle and complying ; there 
are always sad doings at Heidelberg, 
and he I fear, is implicated, at least 
so says Constance’s face, for I have 
rene no particulars.” —*“ And before 
we hear any, wife,” interrupted the 
plain-speken upright old banker, “I 
will tell you and that trembling girl 
there how I mean to act towards my 
only son. If he has wounded or 
killed a fellow-creature in one of 
these senseless Burschen quarrels, he 
must answer to God and his con- 
science for so irreparable a calamity ; 
and, if I know his heart, he will stand 
more in need of parental consolation 
than severity. If he has merely join- 
ed in the idle frolics of a set of mis- 
governed youths, I will tell him he is 
a fool for his pains, and trust to time 
and German good sense to cure him, 
as they did his father before him; but 
if, as I think more likely, in one of 
his philandering turns, he has trifled 
with the affections or ruined the cha- 
racter of a pretty girl, by heaven! 
he never shall call Frederick Ranzer 
father till he does her justice !” 

“ And what if he has done it alrea- 
dy, papa, ay, and without earning 
your permission by any previous in- 
jury to her peace?” whispered the 
delighted Cunstance, throwing her- 
self into the arms of her mother, and 
casting a deprecating glance towards 
her father. “ He loved the prettiest 
and best girl in Heidelberg; she was 
to have been married next week to 
the ugliest old scarecrow in all the 
college; Conrad was miserable ; Rose 
was miserable; and miserable they 
must all have remained, had not your 
mad Constance run away with them 
both last night, got them married at 
Sandorff this morning, and lodged 
them at this moment in the Romis- 
che Kaiser, where you have only to 
go yourself, to see rettiest sight 
in all Germany.” , " 


Her father held out one arm to his 
weeping wife, and another to his 
again smiling daughter, and exclaim. 
ing, “ Ah, Constance, Constance ! 
he will be a bold man that ventures 
on you for a wife!” drove to the 
Romische Kaiser, ran nimbly up 
stairs, pushed aside his petrified son, 
and giving a hearty kiss to his daugh- 
ter-in-law, swore, that, rather than 
Dr. Voss should have had her, he 
would have turned Mahometan and 
married her himself ! 

The grateful and interesting bride 
was that at we with mater- 
nal pride by Madame Ranzer toa few 
privileged friends ; and at the great 
wedding-dinner, some days after, to 
which both Doctor Mullners were 
duly invited, the delighted father, as 
he looked round on the happy group, 
and heard his rustic brother’s health 
drank with rapturous applause, for 
the first time suspected, that a man 
might do a sensible thing without be- 
longing to any university ! 

ortunately for Dr, Voss, the close 
of the academic term relieved him 
from many a Burschen joke ov bis 
disappointment ; although one quaint 
and pleasing device (representing the 
professor gazing as usual through 4 
telescope, the glass of which was 
prevented from doing its office, by 
the sly interposition of Cupid’s wing) 
found its way, doubtless from those 
aerial regions in which he was chiefly 
conversant, into his apartment. The 
professor was, in the fullest sense of 
the word, a philosopher. He neither 
tore nor burnt the harmless carica- 
ture ; but its margin, curiously orna- 
mented with diagrams and calcula- 
tions by his erudite hand, is, I believe, 
still preserved among the academic 
rarities of Heidelberg. 

Dr Mullner, incapacitated, at length, 
by age and infirmity, from prosecut- 
ing his studies, retired to Frankfort, 
where Rose read the Gazette to him, 
with an alaerity and good will which 
made her wonder she should ever 
baye thought it tiresome. But then 
Conrad was frequently also a listener, 
and she could rock the cradle perfect- 
ly all the time! 
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Sages their solemn een may steek, 
And raise a philosophic reek, 
And, physically, causes seek 
In clime and season ; 
But tell me Whisky’s name in Greek, 
TP’ tell the reason. 


oO’ the morning after the business 
of the playhouse happened, I 
had to take my breakfast in my bed, 
athing very uncommon for me, being 
generally up by cock-craw, except 
on Sunday mornings whiles, when 
ikka ane, according to the bidding of 
the Fourth Commandment, has a 
licence to do as he likes; having a 
desperate sore head, and a squeamish- 
ness at the stomach, occasioned, I 
jalouse, im a great measure, from 
what Mr. Glen and me had discussed 
at Widow Grassie’s, in the shape of 
warm toddy, over our cracks con- 
cerning what is called the Agricultu- 
ral and the Manufacturing interests. 
So our wife, puir body, pat a thimble- 
ful of brandy, Thomas Mixem’s real, 
into my first cup of tea, which had a 
wonderful virtue in putting all things 
to rights ; so that I was up and had 
shapit a pair of leddy’s corsets, an 
article in which I sometimes dealt, 
before ten o’clock, though the mor- 
ning being gae cauld, I didna dis- 
pense with my Kilmarnock. 

At eleven in the forenoon, of there- 
abouts, maybe five minutes before or 
after, but nae matter, in comes m 
crony Maister Glen, rather dazed- 
like about the een; and wi’ a large 
eo of white sticking-plaister, about 

alfa nail wide, across one of his 
cheeks, and over the brig 0’ his nose ; 
giving him a wauf, outlandish, and 
rather blackguard sort of appearance ; 
so that I was a thocht uneasy at 
what neebours might surmeese con- 
cerning our intimacy ; but the hon- 
est man accounted for the thing in a 
very feasible manner, from the fall- 
ing down on that side of his head of 
one of the brass candlesticks, while 
he was laying on his braid side, be- 
— of the furms in the stra- 
mash. 


Burns. 


His purpose of calling was to teli 
me that he couldna leave the town 
without looking in upon me to bid 
me fareweel; mair betoken, as he 
intended sending in his son Francie 
wi’ the carrier for a trial, to see how 
the line of life pleased him, and how 
I thocht he wad answer—a_ thing 
which I was glad came from his side 
of the house, being likely to be in 
the upshot the best for baith parties, 
Yet I thocht he wad find our way of 
doing so canny and comfortable, that 
it wasna very likely he could ever 
start objections ; and I must confess, 
that I lookit forrit with nae sma’ de- 
gree of pride, seeing the probability 
of my sune having the son of a Lam- 
mermuir farmer sitting cross-leggit, 
cheek for jowl wi’ me on the board, 
and bound to serve me at all lawful 
times, by night and day, by a regular 
indenture of five years. Maister 
Glen insisted on the laddie having 
a three months’ trial ; and then, after 
a wee show of standing out, just to 
make him aware that I could be else- 
where fitted if I had a mind, I agteed 
that the request was reasonable, and 
that I had nae yearthly objections tw 
conforming wi’t, So, after geeing 
him his meridian, and a bit of short- 
bread, we shook hands, and parted 
in the understanding, that his son 
would arrive on the tap of limping 
Jamie the carrier’s cart, in the gourse, 
say, of a fortnight. 

Through the haill course of the 
forepart of the day, I remained gayan 
queerish, as if something was work- 
ing about my inwards, and a droll 
pain atween my een, The wife saw 
the case I was in, and advised me, 
for the sake of the fresh air, to take 
a step into the bit garden, and try.a 
hand at the spade. the ema! «f the 
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fresh earth being likely to operate as 
a cordial ; but na—it wadna do ; and 
whan I came in at ane o’clock to my 
dinner, the steam of the fresh broth, 
instead of making me feel as usual as 
hungry asa hawk, was like to turn 
my stamach, while the sight of the 
sheep’s-head ane o’ the primest anes 
I had seen the haill season, made me 
as sick as a dog; so I could do nae- 
thing but take a turn out again, and 
swig away at the small beer, that 
never seemed able to slocken my 
drouth. At lang and last, I mindit 
having heard Andrew Redbeak, the 
excise-offisher, say, that naething ever 
pat him right after a deboch, except 
something they call a bottle of soda- 
water ; so my wife dispatched Benjie 
to the place where we kent it could 
be found, and he returned in a jiffie 
with a thing like a blacking-bottle 
below his daidly, as he was bidden. 
There being a wire ower the cork, 
for some purpose or ither, or may be 
just to look neat, we had some fight 
to get it torn away, but at last we 
succeeded. I had turned about for 
a jug, and the wife was rummaging 
for the screw, while Benjie was fid- 
dling- away wi’ his fingers at the cork 
—Sauf us! a’ at ance it gaed a thud 
like thunder, driving the cork ower 
puir Benjie’s head, while it spouted 
up in his een like a fire-engine, and 
I had only just time to throw down 
the jug, and up with the bottle to my 
mouth, Luckily, for the sixpence it 
cost, there was a drap o’t left, which 
tasted, by all the world, just like brisk 
dish-washings ; but for a’ that, it had 
a wonderful power of setting me to 
rights ; and my noddle in a while be- 
gan to clear up, like a March-day 
after a heavy shower. 

I mind very weel too, on the after- 
noon of the dividual same day, that 
my door-neibour, Thomas Burlings, 
pappit ins and, in our twa-handit 
crack ower the counter, after asking 
me in a dry, curious way, if I had 
come by nae skaith in the business 
of the play, he said, the thing had 
now spread far and wide, and was 


making a great noise in the world, I 
thocht the body a thocht sharp in his 
observes ; so 1 pretended to take it 
quite lightly, proceeding in my shap- 
ing-out a pair of buckskin breeches, 
which I was making for ane of the 
Duke’s huntsmen 3; so, seeing he was 
aff the scent, he said, in a mair jocose 
way— 

“ Weel, speaking about buckskins, 
I'll tell ye a guid story about that,” 

“ Let us hear’t,” said I; for I was 
in that sort of queerish way, that | 
didna care muckle about being very 
busy. 

“Ye’se get it as I heard it,” quo’ 
Thomas ; “ and it’s no less worth tell- 
ing, that it bears a guid moral appli- 
cation in its tail, after the same fash- 
ion that a blister does guid by suck- 
ing away the vicious humours of the 
body, thereby making the very pain 
it gies precious.” And here—though 
may be it was just my thocht—the 
body strokit his chin, and gied mea 
kind of half glee, as muckle as saying, 
“take that to ye, neibour.” But! 
deserved it all, and couldna take it 
ill aff his hand, being, like mysell, 
ane of the elders of our kirk, and an 
honest enough, preceese-speaking 
man, 

“ Ye see, ye ken,” said Thomas, 
“that the Breadalbane Fencibles, a 
wheen Highland birkies were put in- 
to camp on Fisherraw links, may be 
for the benefit of their douking, on 
account of the fiddle*—or may be in 
case the French should land at the 
water-mouth—or may be to gie the 
regiment the benefit of the sea air— 
or may be to make their bare houghs 
hardier, for it was the winter time, 
frost and snaw being as plenty as ye 
like, and no sae scarce as pantaloons 
amang the core, or for some ither 
reason, guid, bad, or indifferent, which 
disna muckle matter ; but ye see the 
lang and the short o’ the story is, that 
there they were encamped, man and 
mother’s son of them, going through 
their dreels by day, and sleeping by 
night—the privates in their tents, and 
the offishers in their markees ; living 





* See Dr, 
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in the course of nature on their usual 
rations of beef, and tammies, and sae 
on, So, ye understand me, there 
was nae such smart ordering of things 
in the army in those days, the men 
not having the beef served out to 
them by a butcher, supp!ying each 
company or companies by a written 
contract, drawn up between him and 
the paymaster before sponsible wit- 
nesses; but ilka ane bringing what 
pleased him, either tripe, trotters, 
steaks, cows-check, pluck, hough, 
spar-rib, jigget, or so forth.” 

“Od !” said I, “ Thomas, ye crack 
like a minister. Where did ye hap- 
pen to pick up all that knowledge ?” 

“Where should I have got it, but 
from an auld half-pay sergeant-major, 
that lived in our spare room, and had 
been out in the American war, hav- 
ing seen a pour of service, and been 
twice wounded, ance in the aff cuit, 
and the ither time in the cuff of the 
neck,” 

“Tthocht as muckle,” said I— 
“Weel, say on, man, it’s unco enter- 
taining.” 

“ Weel,” continued he, ‘‘ let me 
see where I was at when ye stoppit 
me; for maybe I’ll hae to begin at 
the beginning again. For gif ye 
yenterrupt me, or edge in a word, or 
put me out by asking questions, I 

ose the thread of my discourse, and 
canna proceed.” 

“Ou, let me see,” said I, “ ye 
was about the contract concerning 
the beef.” 

“ Preceesely,” quo’ Thomas, 
stretching out his fore-finger, “‘ ye’ve 
said itto a hair. At that time, as I 
was observing, the butcher didna 
supply a company or companies, ac- 
cording to the terms of a contract, 
drawn up before spdhsible witnesses, 
between him and the paymaster ; but 
the soldiers got beef-money along 
with their pay ; with whith said mo- 
ney, given them, ye observe, for said 
purpose, they were bound and obli- 
gated, in terms of the statute, to buy, 
purchase, and provide the said beef, 
twice a-week or oftener, as it might 
happen; an orderly offisher making 
dnspection of the camp-kettles regu- 


larly every forenoon at ane o'clock 
or thereabouts. 

“ So, as ye’ll pay attention to ob- 
serve, there was a private in Captain 
M‘Tavish’s company, the second to 
the left of the centre, of the name 
of Duncan MacAlpine, a wee, har- 
dy,. blackaviced inknee’d creature, 
remarkable for naething that ever I 
heard tell of, except being reported 
to have shotien a gauger in Bade- 
nough, or thereabouts ; and for hav- 
ing a desperate red nose, the effects, 
ye observe, of drinking spirituous 
liquors; ye observe, I daur say, the 
effects of drinking malt speerits. 

““ Weel, week after week passed 
ower, and better passed ower, 
and Duncan played aff his tricks, 
like anither Herman Boaz, the 
slight-o’-hand juggler, him that’s 
suspeckit to be in league and paction 
with the deil. But ye’ll hear.” 

“Od, it’s diverting, Thomas,” 
said I to him, “ gang on man,” 

“ Weel, ye see, as I was observ- 
ing. Let me see, where was I at? 
Ou ay, having a paction with the 
deil. So, when all were watching 
beside the camp-kettles, some _stir- 
ring them with spurtles, or parritch- 
sticks, or forks, or whatever was ne- 
cessary, the orderly offisher made a 
point and practice of regularly com- 
ing bye, about the chap of ane past 
meridium, as I observed to ye be- 
fore, to make inspection of what ilka 
ane had wared his pay on; and what 
he had got simmering in the het wa- 
ter for his dinner. 

** So, on the day concerning which 
I am about to speak, it fell out, as 
usual, that he happened to be mak- 
ing his rounds, fables a moment, or 
twa, maybe, before ilka pat; the 
man that had the charge thereof, by 
way of stirring like, clapping down 
his lang fork, and bringing up the 
piece of meat, or whatever he hap- 
pened to be making kail of, to let 
the Inspector see whether it was 
lamb, pork, beef, mutton, or veal.— 
For, ye observe,” continued Tho- 
mas, gieing me, as I took it to my- 
sell, anither queer side look, “ the 
purpose of the offisher making the 
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inspection, was to see that they laid 
out their pay-money conform to mil- 
itary regulation; and no to filing 
their stamics, and ruining baith sowl 
and body, by throwing it away on 
whisky, as but ower mony, that aib- 
lins should hae kenned better, have 
dune but ower often.” 

“Tis but too true,” said I till 
him ; “but the best will fa’ intil a 
faut sometimes. We have a’ our 
failings, Thomas.” 

“Just so,” answered Thomas ; 
“ but where was I at? Ou, about 
the whisky. Weel, speaking about 
the whisky, ye see the offisher, 
Lovetenant Todrick, I b’lief they 
called him, had made an observe 
about Duncan’s kettle; so, when he 
cam to him, Duncan was sitting in 
the lown side of a dyke, with his 
red nose, and a pipe in his cheek, on 
a big stane, plowring frae him anith- 
er way ; and, as I was saying, when 
he cam to him he said, 

“* ‘Weel, Duncan MacAlpine, what 
have ye in your kettle the day, man ?” 

* And Duncan, rinning down his 
lang fork, answered in his ain High- 
land brogue way—‘ Please your 
honours, just my auld fav’rite, tripe.’ 

* ¢ Deed, Duncan,’ said Loveten- 
ant Todrick, or whatever they caa’d 
him, ‘ it is an auld fav’rite surely, for 
I have never seen ye have onything 
else for your denner, man.’ 

** Every man to his taste, please 
year honours,’ answered Duncan 

acAlpine ; ‘let ilka ane please 
her vain sell,’—hauling up a screed 
half a yard lang. ‘ Ika man to his 
taste, please your honour, Loveten- 
apt Todrick—’ ”’ 

“ Od, man,” said I to him ; “ Od, 
man, ye’re a deacon at telling a sto- 
ry. Ye’re a queer hand, Weel, 
what cam next t” 

“ What think ye should 
next?’ quo’ Thomas drily. 

*¢ ]’m sure I dinna ken,” answer- 
ed I. 
* Weel,” said he, “ I'll tell—but 
where was I at?” 

* Ou, at the observe of Loveten- 
ant Todrick, or what they caa’d 
him, about the tripe; and the an- 
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swer of Duncan MacAlpine on that 
head, ‘ that ilka man his ain 
taste.” 

“* Vera true,’ said Lovetenant 
Todrick, ‘ but lift it out a’thegither 
on that dish, till I get my specs on ; 
for never since I was born, did I 
ever see before boiled tripe with 
buttons and button-holes intill’t.’” 

At this I set up a loud laughing, 
which I couldna help, though it was 
like to split my sides ; but Thomas 
Burlings bade me whisht till I heard 
him out. 

‘** Buttons and _ button-holes !’ 
quo’ Duncan MacAlpine, * Look 
again wi’ yere specs; for yere sure 
ly wrang, Lovetenant Todrick.’ 

*** Buttons and button-holes ! and 
‘deed I am surely right, Duncan,’ 
answered the Lovetenant Todrick, 
taking his specs deliberately aff the 
brig o’ his nose, and faulding them 
thegither, as he put them, first into 
his morocco case, and syne into his 

cket.-—‘ Howsomever, Duncan 

acAlpine, I'll pass ye ower for 
this time, gif ye take my warning, 
and for the future ware yere paymo- 
ney on wholesome butcher’s meat, 
like a christian, and no be trying to 
delude your ain stamick, and your 
offisher’s een, by hadding up, ona 
fork, such a heathenish mak-up for a 
dish, as the leg of a pair o’ buckskin 
breeches !’ ” 

“* Buckskin breeches!” said I, 
“and did he really and actually boil 
siccan trash to his dinner ?” 

** Nae sae far south as that yet, 
friend,” answered Thomas. “ Dun- 
can wasna sae bowed in the intellect 
as ye imagine, and had some spice 
of cleverality about his queer ma- 
neeuvres.—Eat siccan trash to his 
dinner! Nae mair, Mansie, than ye 
intend to eat that iron guse ye’ 
rinning alang that piece claith ; but 
he wantit to make his offishers be- 
lieve that his pay gaed the right 
way: like the Pharisees of old, that 
keepit praying, in ell-lang faces, 
about the corners of the streets, 
and gaed hame wi’ hearts full of 
wickedness and a’ manner of cheat 
rie,” 
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“ And what way did his pay 
then?” askit I; “and hoc did he 
live ?” 

“TJ telled ye before, friend,” an- 
swered Thomas, “ that he was a de- 
boched creature ; and like ower mo- 
ny in the warld, likit weel what did- 
na do him ony good, It’s a weary- 
fu thing that whisky. I wish it could 
be banished to Botany Bay.” 

“Tt is that,” said I.  Muckle 
and no little sin does it breed and 
produce in this world.” 

“I’m glad,” quo’ Thomas, strok- 
ing down his chin in a slee way, 
“T’m glad the guilty should see the 
folly of their ain ways: it’s the first 
step, ye ken, till amendment ;—and 
indeed I tell’t Maister Wiggie, when 
he sent me here, that I could almost 
become guid for yere being mair 
warry of yere conduct for the future 
time to come,” 

This was like a thunder-clap to 
me, and I didna ken, for a jiffy, 
what to feel, think, or do, mair than 
perceiving that it was a piece of 


deevilish cruelty on their pairts, 


taking things on this strict. As for 
myself, I could freely take sacred 
oath on the Book, that I hadna had 
adram in my head for four months 
before; the knowledge of which 
made my corruption rise like light- 
ning, as a man is aye brave when he 
is innocent ; so, gieing my pow a 
bit scart, I said briskly, “* So ye’re 
after some session business in this 
veesit, are ye ?” 

“ Ye've just guessed it,” answered 
Thomas Burlings, sleeking down his 
front hair with his fingers, in a sober 
way; we had a meeting this fore- 
noon; and it was resolved ye should 
stand a public rebuke in the meeting- 
house, on Sunday next.” 

“ Hang me if I do!” answered I, 
thumping my nieve down with all 
my might on the counter, and throw- 
img back my coul behind me into a 
corner. “No, man!” added I, 
snapping with t pith my finger 
and thumb in e Thomas's ” he 00 
for ail the ministers and elders that 
ever were cleckit. They may do 
their best; and ye may tell them 
sae, if ye like. I was horu a free 
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man; I live in a free country ; I 
am the subject of a free king and 
constitution ; and I'll be shot before 
I submit to such rank diabolical pa- 
yy 
“ Hooly and fairly,” quo’ Thomas, 
staring a wee astonished fike, and 
not a little surprised to see my birse 
up in this manner; for, when he 
thought upon shearing a lamb, he 
fund he had catched a tartar; so, 
calming down as fast as ye like, he- 
said, “ Hooly and fairly, Mansie,” 
(or Maister Wauch, I believe he did 
me the honour to ca’ me,) “ they'll 
maybe no be sae hard as they threat- 
en. But ye ken, my friend, I’m 
speakin to ye as a brither; it was an 
unco-like business for an elder, not 
only to till a play, which is one 
of the deevil’s rendevouses, but to 
gang there in a state of liquor ; mak- 
ing yoursell a warld’s wonder—and 
you an elder of our kirk!! I 
the question to yourself, soberly ¢” 
His threatening I could despise, 
and could have fought, cuffed, and 
kickit wi’ a’ the ministers and elders 
of the General Assembly, to say 
naething of the Relief Synod, and 
the Burgher Union, before I wad 
demeaned mysell, to yield to what 
my inward speerit plainly tell’d me 
to be rank cruelty and injustice ; but 
ah! his calm, britherly, flattering 
way I couldna thole wi’, and the 
tears came rapping into my een, fast- 
er than it cared my manhood to let 
be seen ; so J said till him, “ Weel, 
weel, Thomas, I ken I have dune 
wrang ; and I am sorry for’t: they’lt 
never find me in siccan a scrape again.” 
Thomas Burlings then cam forrit 
in a friendly way, and shook hands 
wi’ me ; telling that he wad go back 
and plead afore them in my behalf. 
He said this ower again, as we pairt- 
ed, at my shop door; and, to do 
him justice, surely he hadna been 
waur than his word, for I have aye 
attended the kirk as usual, standing, 
when it came to my rotation, at the 
plate, and naebody, gentle nor sem- 
ple, ever spoke to me on the subject 
of the play-house, or minted the 
matter of the rebuke, from that det 
to this. 
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OWARDS the close of the year 
1776, when the old American war 
(as it is now familiarly named) raged 
with unabated vigor on both sides, it 
was deemed expedient by the legis- 
lative authorities of Great Britain to 
send further auxiliaries to their ha- 
rassed forces in that quarter of the 
world ; for which purpose his Majes- 
ty’s regiment of infautry, then 
stationed in Cork, received orders to 
proceed thither as soon as possible. 
The bustle prevalent on a regi- 
ment’s leaving its peaceful home for 
scenes such as it was likely soon to 
be engaged in, is much more easily 
conceived than described ; yet every 
heart was gay, none felt the slightest 
emotion at leaving a place so endear- 
ed to them all, by ties both of kind- 
red and friendship, save private Wm. 
Thompson, of Capt. D—’s company ; 
on him and him only did the sum- 
mons fall joyless, for on the very day 
the route was communicated to the 
corps, his wife, the fond partner of 
all his griefs and all his joys, after a 
short but painful illness, breathed her 
last, leaving him the father of a fine 
infant but a few days old, and the on- 
ly pledge of their mutual affection. 
The dilemma into which the poor 
soldier was thrown by this melancholy 
decree of Providence cannot be im- 
agined. To carry the babe with him, 
was utterly impossible—to leave it 
behind—* O what will become of my 
darling child!” he exclaimed, as he 
wrung his hands in utter hopelessness : 
“© Mary! Mary! we shall never 
meet again! O never! never! but 
your little babe, Mary!” His heart 
melted within him as he spoke this, 
and he fell quite exhausted, upon the 
dead body of his much lamented wife. 
All who witnessed this melancholy 
picture were in tears ; and, of course 
it would be useless to tell the num- 
ber of persons frequenting an Irish 
wake, as all must be acquainted with 
it more or less ;—and, indeed, this 
happened to be no small assembly. 


As yet no one ventured to disturh 
the “ luxury of woe,” in which the 
poor soldier was indulging, until Peg- 
gy O’Brien shook the tear from her 
eye, and stood erect in the chimney. 
corner, that undisputed place haying 
been assigned to her on such occa- 
sions for nearly half a century. No 
one could perform the ceremonies or 
regulate the funeral cry like her, and 
after sitting up for two or three nights 
successively, it might be supposed 
that her vocal powers would become 
impaired ; but it was not so, for 
when the day of interment arrived, 
her well-known voice was heard first, 
last, and loudest in the ullagone, 
“ Poor soul,” says she, drawing from 
her pocket a horn box with a rudely 
adapted wooden stopper, which she 
tapped gently with her fore and mid- 
dle finger, ere she opened jt, and ex- 
tracting a pinch therefrom—* poor 
soul, my heart warms to him, and the 
dickonse be in me if I don’t do him 
a good turn, Biddy Murphy, child,” 
says she, “ go across and rouse up the 
poor jontleman, and tell him, a cush- 
la, that I wants him, and ’tis not for 
nothing neither.” So Biddy went 
over to the unfortunate man, and af- 
ter some time, got him to listen, and 
told him Mrs. O’Brien wanted to 
speak to him in private ; so, after a 
few moments, he walked slowly to- 
wards her, the room being previous- 
ly cleared of all its visitors, young 
and old. “Come hither, my poor 
sowl,” says she, as the soldier ap- 
proached; “come hither, and sit 
down along side of me, till I tells you 
how I will do my endavours for you, 
and put you in the way of having 
your little gransoon provided for.” 
So down he sat; and Peggy thus be- 
gan—*“ You must know, sir,” says 
she, “that there is a most worthy 
man living on the Mall, a Mr. N——, 
the best friend to the poor and for- 
saken the city ever produced ; O you 
never sce’d the likes of him; and if 
you leave your child at his door, it 
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will be as safe and sound as if your 
poor woman there, God rest her sowl / 
had the minding of it.” “ Ah! but 
Mrs. O’Brien, how could that be 
done?” “ Tut, tut, tut,’ says she, 
“very easily : you have only to get a 
hand-basket and put the child into it 
towards the coming on of night, and 
Yl call for you, and we will go to- 
gether; and if you leaves it all to me, 
never you fear, I’ll manage it, for, as 
open confession is good for the soul, 
tis not the first small marchant I dis- 
posed of that way ; so you must do 
as I tells you, as I am ditarmined to 
sarve you.” Poor Thompson express- 
ed his gratitude as well as he could, 
and readily consented to Mrs, O’Bri- 
en’s proposal, as a last and forlorn 
resource. So when evening came 
she called, according to promise, and, 
finding every thing ready, they set 
out together ; she carrying the bas- 
ket which contained the child wrap- 
ped up in flannels, and having 
“James Thompson, a soldier’s child,” 
inscribed on a label fastened to its 
neck. “ *Tis a bitter night,” says she, 
as she placed the basket at Mr. N—~’s 
hall door; “tis as cowld as if the 
freeze was come; and I hopes they 
won’t be after leaving the cratur long 
outside, for ’m sartain that the tinder 
litle thing, lying down, could never 
stand such cowld as this long. Do 
you give a loud rap; but first let me 
be out of sight ; for you know, child, 
tis away I can’t run as fast now as I 
could thirty years agone, and I’ll wait 
for you on Parliament bridge.” The 
soldier obeyed, and quickly joined 
Mrs. O’Brien on the bridge, being 
but fifty yards distant. With what 
emotions he waited the effects of his 
knocking I need not say, for the door 
was soon opened by a female, who 
started at seeing the basket ; but how 
much more was she astonished when, 
in prying into its contents, a fine child 
was the result of the inspection. Mr. 
N. was immediately called, and he 
came to the door, bringing a candle 
in his hand, and after him came oth- 
er members of the family, and soon 
a crowd gathered round the door, 
amongst which the soldier and Mrs, 
39 ATHENEUM, vou, 5. 2d series. 


O’Brien were not the least incurious. 
They were not long spectators, when 
they heard Mr. N giving the child 
to a healthy-looking woman, who 
acted as nurse on such occasions, 
with strict injunctions to let him see 
it at least once a month, “ Didn’t 
I tell you,” says Peggy, “ *twould be 
provided for.” “ If I thought so,” re- 
plied the soldier, “I should be hap- 

y.” “You may be quite sartain 
of it,” says Mrs. O’Brien, “as sartain 
as that you and I are here together 
at this present time.” So, after wish- 
ing his child every success, and shak- 
ing him heartily by the hand, they 
parted, 

The next day found the soldier at 
his poor Mary’s funeral, where Mrs. 
O’Brien was very busy, and on the 
following morning, ere sun-rise, he 
was on the wave. Month after month, 
year after year, passed away,and 
still fate kept poor Thompson in dis- 
tant climes, and oh how often did his 
native land occur to him; his desti- 
tute child ever occupied the fore- 
ground of his thoughts, and even 
amidst the battle’s thundering shock 
did he not forget him. At length, 
after an absence of seventeen years, 
careworn and wounded, he was 
thrown once more on his own dear 
shore, Parental feelings, too power- 
ful to be resisted, urged him to visit 
Cork, and, disabled as he was, he 
hastened to Mr. N.’s to inquire the 
fate of his long-lost child. He arriv- 
ed about noon at the house, and was 
accosted, on entering the office, by a 
genteel-looking lad, who inquired 
whether he could do any thing for 
him, The soldier answered, “ ’m 
afraid not.” He then told him he 
came from abroad, and was looking 
for his only child, his son, whom he 
was obliged, through misfortune, to 
leave behind, on his going to Ameri- 
ca. His name? eagerly asked the 
lad. “James Thompson,” replied 
the soldier with tearful eyes and a 
shake of his head; hope and fear 
took alternate possession of him as 
he waited for a reply to bis inquir- 
ies; but no word escaped from the 
seldier’s boy, for such inceed he was, 
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as he sunk insensibly into his long- 
lost father’s arms, The scene which 
followed cannot be described. Suf- 
fice to say, that Mrs, O’Brien did not 
wait the soldier’s return, having died 
at a good round age a few years be- 
fore. But Mr, N. still lived to wit- 
ness the beneficial effects which his 
extraordinary humanity produced ; 
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and after a life spent in doing all the 
good that man could possibly do, and 
covered with thousands upon thous. 
ands of blessings, he went down to 
the peaceful tomb; and to this day 
the aged citizens of Cork remember 
him with feelings of the most unlim. 
ited esteem. 





THE METEMPSYCHOSIS. BY A MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


SLIGHT shudder came over 
me as I was entering the inner- 
court of the College of Gottingen. 
It was, however, but momentary ; 
and on recovering from it, I felt 
both taller, and heavier, and alto- 
gether more vigorous than the instant 
before. Being rather nervous, I did 
not much mind these feelings, imput- 
ing them to some sudden determina- 
tion to the brain, or some unusual 
beating about the heart, which had 
assailed me suddenly, and as sudden- 
ly left me. On proceeding, I met a 
student coming in the opposite direc- 
tion. I had never seen him before, 
but as he passed me by, he nodded 
familiarly—* There is a fine day, 
Wolstang.”—* What does this fel- 
low mean ?” said I to myself. “ He 
speaks to me with as much ease as if 
I had been his intimate acquaintance. 
And he calls me Wolstang—a per- 
son to whom I bear no more resem- 
blance than to the man in the moon.” 
I looked after him for some time, 
pondering whether I should call him 
back and demand an explanation ; 
but before I could form any resolu- 
tion, he was out of my sight. 
Thinking it needless to take any 
further notice of the circumstance, I 
went on. Another student, whom I 
did not know, now passed me.— 
* Charming weather, Wolstang.”— 
“ Wolstang again !” said I; “ this is 
insufferable, Hollo, I say! what do 
you mean?” But at this very mo- 
ment he entered the library, and 
either did not hear my voice, or paid 
no attention to it. 


As I was standing in a mood be- 
tween rage and vexation, a batch of 
Collegians came up, talking loud and 
laughing. Three, with whom I was 
intimately acquainied, took no no- 
tice of me; while two, to whom I 
was totally unknown, saluted me with 
* Good morning, Wolstang.” One of 
these latter, afier having passed mea 
few yards, turned round and cried 
out, “ Wolstang, your cap is awry.” 

I did not know what to make of 
this preposterous conduct. Could it 
be premeditated ? It was hardly pos- 
sible, or I must have discovered the 
trick in the countenances of those 
who addressed me. Could it be 
that they really mistook me for 
Wolstang? This was still more in- 
credible, for Wolstang was fully six 
inches taller, four stones heavier, and 
ten years older than I. I found my- 
self in a maze of bewilderment in 
endeavouring to discover the cause of 
all this. I reflected upon it in vain, 
summoning to my assistance the aids 
of Logic and Metaphysics to unrav- 
el the mystery. Nay, Euclid was 
not forgotten, I called to mind the 
intricate problems of science which 
a rigid study of this Prince of Math- 
ematicians had enabled me to solve; 
but on the present occasion, my 
thoughts, theugh screwed to the ut- 
most pitch of philosophical acume?, 
completely failed in theiraim. 

While meditating as in a reverie 
on these events, 1 was aroused by 
approaching steps. On looking 
up, I beheld the most learned Doe 
tor Dedimus Dunderhead, Provost, 
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and Professor of Moral Philosophy 
to the College. He was a man about 
five feet high; but so far as rotundi- 
ty of corporation went, no ways de- 
ficient. On the contrary, he was 
uncommonly fat, and his long-waist- 
ed velvet coat of office, buttoning 
over a capacious belly, showed un- 
derneath a pair of thick stumpy legs, 
cased in short small-clothes and silk 
stockings, and bedizened at the knees 
with large buckles of silver, The 
Doctor had on, as usual, his cocked- 
hat, below whose rim at each side 
descended the copious curls of an 
immense bob-wig. [lis large car- 
buncle nose was adorned with a pair 
of spectacles, through which he 
looked pompeusly from side to side, 
holding back bis head in grenadier 
fashion, and knocking his long silver- 
headed baton to the earth, as he 
walked with all the formal precision 
of a drum-major. 

Now be it known that it is binding 
onevery student who attends the 
University of Gottingen, to doff his 
cap on meeting this illustrious person- 
age, This is not an optional cere- 
mony; it is a compulsory one ; and 
never on any occasion has it been 
known to be neglected, except once 
by a Dutchman, who, in consequence 
thereof, was expelled the College. 
It may be guessed then what was my 
degree of stupefaction when I saw 
Doctor Dunderhead approach-— 
when I heard his baton striking upon 
the ground, responsive to his stepsp— 
when I saw his large eyes, reflected 
through the spectacles, looking in- 
tently upon me—I say my stupefac- 
tion may be guessed, when, even on 
this occasion, my hand did not make 
one single motion upward towards 
mycap. The latter still stuck to my 
head, and I stood folded in my college 
gown, my mouth half open, and my 
eyes fixed upon the Doctor in empty 
abstraction, I could see that he was 
augry at my tardy recognition of his 
presence ; and as he came nearer me 
he slackened his pace a little, as if 
to give me an opportunity of amend- 
ing my neglect. However, I was so 
drowned in reflection that I did not 


take the hint. At last he made a 
sudden stop directly in front of me, 
folded his arms in the same manner 
as mine, and looked upwards in my 
face with a fixed glance, as much as 
to say, “* Well, master, what now ?” 
I never thought the Doctor so little, 
or myself so tall, as at this moment. 

Having continued some time in the 
above attitude, he took off his hat, 
and made me a profound bow. “ Mr. 
Wolstang, I am your most humble 
servant.” Then rising up, he lified 
his baton towards my cap, and 
knocked it off. “ Your cap is awry,” 
continued he. ‘Excuse me Mr. 
Wolstang, it is really awry upon 
your head.” Another bow of mock- 
ery, as profound as the first, follow- 
ed this action; and he marched 
away, striking his baton on the 
ground, holding back his head, and 
walking with slow pompous step 
down the College court. 

‘“* What the devil is the meaning of 
this ?” said I, “ Wolstang again! Con- 
fusion, this is no trick! The Provost 
of the College engage in a deception 
upon me—impossible ! They are all 
mad, or I am mad !—Wolstang from 
one—Wolstang from another—Wol- 
stang from Doctor Dedimus Dun- 
derhead ! I will sge to the bottom of 
this—I will go to Wolstang’s house 
immediately.” So saying, I snatch- 
ed up my cap, put it on my head, 
and walked smartly down the court, 
to gain the street where he lived.— 
Before I got far, a young man met 
me. “ Bythe by, Wolstang, I wish 
you could let me have the ten gil- 
ders I lent you. I require them im- 
mediately.” 

“ Ten gilders!” said I; “ I don’t 
owe you a farthing. I never saw 
your face before, and my name is 
not Wolstang ; it is Frederick 
Stadt.” 

“ Psha!—But, Wolstang, laying 
jesting aside,” continued he, “I 
must positively have them.” 

“ Have what?” 

“My dear fellow, the ten gil- 
ders.” 

“ Ten devils !—I tell you, I don’t 
owe you a farthing.” 
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_“ Really Wolstang, this joke is 
very silly. We know you are an 
odd fellow, but this is the most fool- 
ish noe I ever saw you play.” 

“Wolstang again!” said I, my 
heart boiling with indignation. “I 
tell you, sir—I tell you, sir, that— 
that—” I could not get out anoth- 
er word, to such a degree had indig- 
nation confounded me. Without 
finishing my sentence, I rushed into 
the street, but not without hearing 
the person say, “ By Heaven, he is 
either mad or drunk !” 

In a moment I was at Wolstang’s 
lodgings, and set the knocker a-going 
with violence. The door was open- 
ed by his servant girl Louise, a bux- 
om wench of some eighteen or 
twenty. 

“Is Mr. Wolstang in?” I de- 
manded quickly. 

“ Mr. who, sir ?” > 

“ Mr. Wolstang, my dear.” 

“Mr. Wol—Mr. who, sir ?—I 
did not hear you.” 

“ Mr. Wolstang.” 

. “ Mr. Wolstang !” re-echoed the 
girl, with some surprise. 

“ Assuredly, I ask you if Mr. 
Wolstang is within.” 

“ Mr. Wolstang !” reiterated she. 
“ Ha, ha, ha! how droll you are to- 
day, master !” 

* Damnation! what do you 
mean?” cried I in a fury, which I 
now found it impossible to suppress. 
* Tell me this instant if Mr. Wol- 
Stang, your master is at home, or by 
the beard of Socrates, I—I v 
“ “Ha, ha! this is the queerest 
thing I ever heard of,” said the lit- 
tle jade, retreating into the house, 
and holding her sides with laughter. 
“Come here Barnabas, and hear 
our master asking for himself.” 

I now thought that the rage into 
which I had thrown myself had ex- 
cited the laughter of the wench, 
whom I knew very well to be of a 
frolicking disposition, and much dis- 
em to turn people into ridicule. 

therefore put on as grave a face as 
I could. I even threw a smile into 
it, and said, with all the composure 
and goed-humour I could muster,— 
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*“ Come now, my dear—conduct me 
to your master—I am sure he is 
within.” This only set her a-laugh- 
ing more than ever; not a word 
could I get out of her. At last Bar. 
nabas made his appearance from the 
kitchen, and to him I addressed my- 
self. ‘ Barnabas,” said I, laying my 
hand upon his arm, “ I conjure you, 
as you value my happiness, to tell 
me if Mr. Wolstang is at home ?” 

“ Sir!” said Barnabas with a long 
stare. 

I repeated my question. 

** Did you ask,” replied he, if Mr. 
Wolstang was at home? If that gen- 
tleman is yourself, he is at home, 0 

es, I warrant you my master is at 
me,” 

“In what place is he then?” I 
inquired. 

“ Wherever you are he is not far 
off, I warrant you, master,” 

“ Can I find him in his study ?” 

* O yes,” continued Barnabas, “ if 
you go to his study, I warrant you 
he'll be there. Will you please to 
walk in, sir?” and I could see the 
fellow put his finger to his nose and 
wink to the girl, who kept tittering 
away inacorner. As soon as I was 


‘in the study, she burst into a loud 


laugh, which ended by her declaring 
that I must be mad—“ Or drunk,” 
quoth the sapient Barnabas, in his 
usual dry manner. 

On entering the room, no 
was to be seen; but from behind a 
large screen, which stood fronting 
the fire, I heard a sneeze. “ This 
must be Wolstang,”’ thought I; “but 
it is not his sneeze either ; it is too 
sharp and finical for him; however, 
let us see.” So on I went behind 
the screen, and there beheld, not the 
person I expected, but one very 
different—to wit, a little meagre, 
brown-faced, elderly gentleman, 
with hooked nose and chin, a long 
well-powdered queue, and a wooden 
leg. He was dressed in a snuff-col- 
oured surtout, a scarlet waistcoat, 
and black small-clothes, buckled at 
the knee ; and on his nose was stuck 
a pair of tortoise-shell spectacles, 
the glasses of which were of most 
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unusual dimensions. A dapper-look- 
ing cocked hat lay upon the table, 
together with a large open snuff-box 
full of rich rappee. Behind his 
right ear a pen was stuck, after the 
manner of the counting-house, and 
he seemed busily poring over a book 
in manuscript. 

I looked a few seconds at this od- 
dity, equally astonished and vexed 
at being put into, what I naturally 
supposed the wrong room. “ I am 
afraid, sir,” said J, as he turned his 
eyes towards me, “that I have intrud- 
ed upon your privacy. I beg leave 
to apologize for the mistake. The 
servant led me to believe that Mr. 
Wolstang, with whom I wished to 
speak, was in this chamber.” 

“ Don’t talk of apology, my dear 
sir,” said the little man, rising up 
and bowing with the utmost polite- 
ness, “ Be seated, sir—be seated. 


Indeed I am just here on the same 
errand—to see Mr. Wolstang—eh, 
(a sneeze,) that rappee is certainly 


very strong. Do me the honour to 
occupy the seat opposite. I under- 
stand from the servants that he is 
expected soon.” (Another sneeze. ) 
For the first five minutes I did not 
form a very high opinion of this new 
acquaintance, He seemed to have 
all the fidgetty politeness, and intol- 
erable chit-chat, of a French petit 
maitre of the old school. He bored 
me with questions and apologies, 
hoped I felt myself comfortable ; and 
every interval of his speech was fil- 
led up by intolerable giggling and 
sneezing. In order, as it were, to 
increase the latter, he kept snuffing 
away at a preposterous rate; and 
when he addressed me, his mouth 
was drawn up into a most complacent 
smile, and his long nose and chin, 
which threatened each other like nut- 
crackers, thrown forward to within a 
foot of my face. However, in the 
next five minutes he improved upon 
me, from some very judicious obser- 
vations, as | thought, which he made, 
and in five more I became convinced 
that notwithstanding his outward fri- 
volity and sneezing, he was far from 
ing an ordinary man. This im- 
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pression gained such strength, that im 
a short time I entirely forgot all my 
previous irritation, and even the rea~- 
sons which brought me there. E 
found that he had a complete know- 
ledge of the different philosophical 
systems of the day; among others, 
that of my favoorite Kant: and on 
the merits of the school in the North 
of Germany, founded by this great 
metaphysician, his opinions and mine 
tallied to a point. He also seemed 
deeply conversant with the mathe- 
matics. This was a subject on which 
I flattered myself I had few equals ; 
but be shot far ahead of me, display- 
ing a knowledge, which scarcely any 
man in Europe could have matched. 
He traced the science downwards, in 
all its historical bearings, from 
Thales, Archimedes aud Euclid, to 
Newton, Euler, Leibnitz, and La- 
place. In algebra, geometry and 
astronomy, his information was 
equally extensive. From several 
hints that he threw out, I learned 
that he was no stranger to the sci- 
ence of geomancy ; and he gave me 
to understand, that he had cast the 
nativities of several individuals be- 
longing to noble families; and that 
as their a portended, such 
invariably was their fate in after-life. 
Nor was his knowledge confined to 
these abstruser branches of science. 
It embraced the whole circle of lit- 
erature and the fine arts. Poetry, 
criticism, philology, painting, and 
sculpture, seemed to be equally 
within his range. He descanted 
upon them, illuminating his posi- 
tions from such a vast source of il- 
lustration, that I gazed upon him 
with a feeling akin to amazement. 

Let it not be supposed that all this 
was done with the formal pomp of a 
philosopher. On the contrary, he 
preserved throughout his frivolous- 
ness of manner, apologized for eve- 
ry thing he advanced, hoped I was 
not offended if he differed in opinion 
from me, and concluded every posi- 
tion with a sneeze. 

“ By the by,” said I “ talking of 
Gall and Spurzheim, what do’ you 
think of their doctrine ? I am inclin- 
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ed to believe there must be some 
truth in it; at least I have seen it 
verified in a number of heads, and 
amoug others in that of Cicero, 
which I saw a few years ago in the 
seulpture-gallery of the Louvre. It 
was a beautiful head.” 

* You are right there, my dear 
friend,” replied he. “The head, 
phrenologically considered, is ex- 
tremely beautiful. I believe I have 
got it in my pocket.”—(A sneeze, ) 

* You got the head of Gicero in 
your pocket !” cried I with surprise, 

“O no! not absolutely the head 
of Cicero,” said he, smiling, “* Mark 
Anthony disposed of that—but only 
his bust—the bust that you saw.” 

“You mean a miniature of that 
bust 7” 

* No—not a miniature, but the 
real bust. Here it comes—how 
heavy it is!”—And to my amaze- 
ment, I saw him take out of his 

ket the identical bust, as large as 
ife, of the Roman orator, and place 
it on the table before me. 


‘“* Have you any more heads of 
this description about you ?” said I, 
not a little marvelling how he was 
able to stuff such a block of marble 
into his pocket. 

“ I have a few others at your ser- 


vice, my dear friend. Name any 
one you would wish to see, and I 
shall be most happy to produce it.” 
“ Let me see, then, the head of 
Copernicus.” I had scarcely spok- 
en the word, when he brought out 
the philosopher, and put him beside 
Cicero. I named successively Socra- 
tes, Thales, Galileo, Confucius, Zo- 
roaster, Tycho Braché, Roger Ba- 
con, and Paracelsus, and straightway 
they stood upon the table as fresh as 
if they had just received the last 
touch of the sculptor’s chisel, I 
must confess that such a number of 
large heads emanating from the 
pockets of the little meagre maa in 
the snv.J-coloured surtout and scar- 
let waistcoat, would have occasioned 
me incredible wonder, had my stock 
of astonishment not been exhausted 
by the previous display of his abili- 
ties. I had little more to throw 
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away upon any new subject, and 
looked upon these fresh exhibitions 
without experiencing anything be- 
yond a slight surprise. 

“And do you,” I demanded, as 
the last named was brought forth, 
“ always carry those heads about with 
you °” 

“TI generally do so for the amuse- 
ment of my friends,” answered he, 
“ But do not think that my stock is 
exhausted ; I have still a few more 
that I can show you—for instance, 
Pythagoras,” 

“ Pythagoras !” exclaimed I ; “no, 
don’t produce him. He is the last of 
ali the philosophers I would wish to 
see, The Stoics, the Epicureaus, ay, 
even the Cynics, with Diogenes or 
Menippus at their head, were sages 
compared with Pythagoras, the found- 
er of the most preposterous system 
of philosophy that ever existed.” 

“ My dear friend,” said the little 
man, with unusual gravity, “ you do 
not say so ?” 

“Ido say so, Pythagoras was a 
fool, a madman, an impostor.” 

“ You don’t speak thus of the di- 
vine Pythagoras ?” returned he, put- 
ting his bust upon the table. 

* No, not of the divine Pythagoras, 
for such a person never existed. I 
speak of Pythagoras the Samian— 
him of the golden thigh, the founder 
of what is called the Pythagorean 
philosophy.” 

“ And the most rational system of 
philosophy that ever existed. Beg- 
ging your pardon, I think it goes far 
beyond that of Plato or the Stagy- 
rite.” 

“If you mean that it goes beyond 
them in being as full of absurdity as 
they are of wisdom, I readily agree 
with you,” said I, my anger arising 
at hearing the divine doctrines of 
Aristotle, and the disciple of Socra- 
tes, so irreverently spoken of. = 

“ Pray, what were its absurdities?” 
asked he, with the most imperturbable 
good-nature. 

“ Did not Pythagoras enjoinsilence 
to his disciples for a period of five 
years,—absolute silence, muteness, 
dumbness ?”” 
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“ And a very good injunction it 
was. No man can be a philosopher 
unless he knows how to keep his 
tongue under restraint.” 

“Tam afraid then you will never 
be one,” I remarked, forcing a smile, 
although I was at bottom consider- 
ably nettled. He did not seem to 
take my observation ill, but passed it 
off with one of his characteristic gig- 
gles of laughter. 

«“ You were talking of his absurdi- 
ties, my dear friend.” 

“ Ah, well, did he not forbid the 
use of animal food to his followers ? 
and, to crown all, did he not teach 
the monstrous doctrine of transmigra- 
tion of souls—sending the spirits of 
men, after death, to inhabit the bo- 
dies of dogs, and cats, and frogs, and 
geese, and even insects ?” 

- “And call you this a monstrous 
doctrine ?” 

“ Monstrous!” I exclaimed with 
surprise—“ It is the ne plus ultra, 
the climax of fatuity, the raving of a 
disordered imagination.” 

“So you do not believe in Metemp- 
sychosis ?” asked he with a smile. 

“TI would as soon believe in de- 
monology, or magic. There is no- 
thing I would not rather credit. Ken- 
elm Digby’s sympathetic powder, 
the philosopher’s stone, the elixir 
vite, animal magnetism, metallic 
tractors, judicial astrology ; anything, 
in fact, would more readily find a 
place in my belief than this nonsen- 
sical jargon, which is credited by no- 
body but the superstitious Brahmins 
of India, But perhaps you are a be- 
liever?” He shrugged up his shoul- 
ders at this last remark, stroked his 
chin, and giving me a sarcastic look, 
said, with a familiar nod and smile— 
“Yes, I am a believer.” 

“ What!” said I, “ you with your 
immense learning, can you put faith 
in such doctrines ?” 

“TI put faith in them,” said he, 
“itismy learning which has taught 
me to do so. If I were less learned, I 
might perhaps spurn at them as erro- 
neous. Doubt is as often the off- 
spring of ignorance as of credulity. 

our great doubters are generally as 
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ill-informed as your great believers, 
and much more self-conceited.” 

“And do you really go all the 
lengths of Pythagoras?” I demanded. 

“{[ not only go all his lengths, but 
I go much farther. For instance, he 
believed that the soul never left the 
body until the latter was dead. Now, 
my belief is, that two living bodies 
may exchange souls with each other, 
For instance, your soul may take 
possession of my body, and my soul 
of yours, and both our bodies may be 
alive.” 

“In that case,” said I, laughin 
heartily, “ you would be me, and 
would be you.” 

“ Precisely so, my dear friend,” re- 
plied the little gentleman, laughing 
in his turn, and conciuding with a 
sneeze, 

“Faith, my good sir,” my rever- 
ence for his abilities somewhat less- 
ened by this declaration, “1am afraid 
you have lost your senses.” 

“Tam afraid you have lost some- 
thing of more importance,” returned 
he, with a smile, in which I thought 
I recognized a tinge of derision. I did 
not like it, so eyeing him with some 
sternness, I said hastily, “ And pray, 
what have I lost?” Instead of an- 
swering me, he burst into a loud fit of 
laughter, holding his sides, while the 
tears ran down his cheeks, and he 
seemed half stifled with a flood of ir- 
resistible merriment. My passion at 
this rose to such a pitch, that, had he 
been a man of any appearance, I 
should have knocked him down ; but 
I could not think of resorting to such 
an extremity with a meagre, little, 
elderly fellow, who had moreover a 
wooden leg. I could, therefore, only 
wait till his mirth subsided, when I 
demanded, with as much calmness as 
I could assume, what I had lost. 

“ Are you sure you have not lost 
your body ?” said he. 

“My body!” answered I, with 
some surprise ; “what do you mean?” 

“ Now, my dear friend, tell'me 
plainly, are you sure that this is your 
own body ?” y 

“ My ‘own body—who the devil’s 
can it be ?” 
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“ Are you sure you are yourself?” 

“ Myself—who, in Heaven’s nama, 
could I be but myself?” 

“ Ay, that is the rub,” continued 
he; “are you perfectly satisfied that 
you are yourself, and nobody but 
yourself?” I-could uot help smiling 
at the apparent stupidity of this ques- 
tion ; but before I was able to com- 
pose myself, he had resumed his 
query.—“ Are you sure you are— 
that you are—” 

“ That I am who?” said I, hur- 
riedly. 

“ That you are Frederick Stadt?” 

* Perfectly.” 

“ And not Albert Wolstang ?” con- 
cluded he. 

A pang shot through my whole 
body at this last’part of his question, 
I recalled in an instant all my previ- 
ous vexation. I remembered the in- 
sults I had met with, not only from 
the studemts of Gottingen, and Doc- 
tor Dedimus Dunderhead, but from 
the domestics of Wolstang ; and last- 
ly, I recollected the business which 
had brought me to the house of the 
latter. Everything came as a flash 
of lightning through my brain, and [ 
was more perplexed than ever. My 
first impression was, that the little 
man, in spite of his vast learning, 
was insane, or, perhaps, as Festus 
said of Paul, his madness was the con- 
sequence of too much learning; but 
then, if he was insane, the Gottingen 
students must be insane, Doctor De- 
dimus Dunderhead must be insane, 
and, Wolstang’s domestics must be 
insane. “Tam perhaps insane my- 
self,” thought I, for an instant ; but 
this idea, I was soon satisfied, was 
incorrect. I sat for several minutes 
pondering deeply upon the matter, 
and endeavouring to extricate myself 
from this vexatious dilemma, while 
my companion opposite kept eyeing 
me through his immense glasses, 
stroking his chin, and smiling with 
the most lugubrious self-complacency. 
At length, arousing myself from my 
stupor, I put the following question 
to him, 

“Did you ask me if I was sure 
that I am not Wolstang ?” 
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“T did, sir,” amswered he with a 
bow. 

“ Then, sir, I must tell you that J 
am not that person, but Frederick 
Stadt, student of philosophy in the 
University of Gottingea.” He look- 
ed incredulous. 

“What, sir,” said I, “do you not 
believe me ?”—He shrugged up his 
shoulders. 

“ Confusion, sir! this is not to be 
borne. I tell you, sir, that my name 
is Stadt.”—This I said in my loudest 
and most impassioned manner, but it 
did not affect him in the least degree, 
He continued his eternal smile, and 
had even the politeness or audacity, 
(I know not what to call it,) to offer 
me his snuff-box. I was so enraged 
at this piece of coolness, that I gave 
the box a knock, spilling its contents 
upon his scarlet waistcoat. Even 
this did not ruffle him. He com. 
menced, in the most composed man- 
ner imagivable, to collect the parti- 
cles, remarking with a smile, “ You 
do not like snuff, sir,” and finishing, 
according to custom, by one of his 
everlasting sneezes. 

“It is impossible, sir,” said I, 
“ that you can mistake me for Wol- 
stang—seeing that, on my entry, you 
told me you expected that gentleman 
in a short time, and desired me to be 
seated till he came in.”—At this he 
seemed a little disconcerted, and was 
beginning to mutter something in ex- 
planation, when I interrupted him,— 
« Besides, sir, Wolstang is a man at 
least six inches taller, four stones 
heavier, and ten years older than I.” 

“ What an immense fellow he must 
be, my dear friend! At that rate, be 
ought to stand six feet eight inches, 
and weigh twenty stones.” 

I could hardly retain my gravity 
at this calculation. —* Pray, what do 
you take my stature and weight to 
be ?” 

“1 should take you,” replied he, 
“ to be about six feet two inches high, 
and to weigh some sixteen stones.” 

This admeasurement raised my 
merriment to its acme, and J laughed 
aloud.—“ Know, then, my good litle 
man, that all your geometry, has avail- 
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ed you nothing, for I only stand five 
feet eight, and never weighed more 
than twelve stones.”—He shru 

ap his shoulders once more, and put 
on another of his incredulous looks. 

“Eh—eh—I may be mistaken— 
but I—I—” 

“ Mistaken !” exclaimed I ;“zounds, 
you were never more egregiously 
mistaken, even when you advocated 
the Pythagorean doctrine of Metemp- 
sychosis !” 

“J may be wrong, but I could lay 
five gilders that Iam right. I never 
bet high—just a trifle ; just a trifle 
occasionally.” 

“ You had better keep your gild- 
ers in your pocket,” said I, “ and not 
risk them so foolishly.” 

“With your permission, however, 
I shall back my pieces against yours,” 
and he drew five from a little green- 
silk purse, and put them on the table. 
I deposited an equal number, 

“Now,” said I, “ how is this dis- 
pute to be settled? where can I get 
myself weighed ?” 

“T believe,” answered he, “ there 
isa pair of scales in the room hard 
by,and weights too, if I mistake not.” 
He accordingly got up and opened 
the door of the adjoining chamber, 
where, to my surprise, I beheld a 
pair of immense scales hanging from 
the roof, and hundred and half hun- 
dred weights, &c. lying around. I 
seated myself in one of the scales, 
chuckling very heartily at the scrape 
into which the little fellow had 
brought himself. He lifted up weight 
after weight, placing them upon the 
opposite scale. Eleven stones had 
been put in, and he was lifting the 
twelfth ;—“ Now,” says I, eying him 
waggishly, “ for your five gilders.”— 
He dropped the weight, but the beam 
never moved, and I still sat on the 
lowest scale. Thirteen were put on, 
but my weight yet triumphed. With 
amazement I saw fourteen and fif- 
teen successively added to the num- 
ber, without effect. At last, on put- 
ting down the sixteenth, the scale on 
which I sat was gently raised from 
the ground. I turned my eyes up- 
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wards towards the needle, which I 
saw quivering as if uncertain where 
to stop—at last it paused exactly in 
the centre,and stood erect ; the beam 
lay perfectly horizontal, and I sat 
motionless, poised in middle air. 

“ You will observe, sir, that my 
calculation was correct,” observed 
| companion, taking a fresh pinch 
of snuff. “You are just sixteen 
stones, Nothing now remains but to 
measure your height.” 

“There is no occasion for that,” 
I replied, rising slowly from the scale. 
“If you can contrive to make me 
weigh sixteen stones, you can readily 
make me measure six feet two inch- 
es.”—I now threw myself down on 
a seat in the study which both of us 
had re-entered, placed my elbows on 
the table, and buried my face in my 
hands, absorbed in deep reflection, 
I thought and thought again, upon 
every event which had befallen me 
since the morning. The students of 
Gottingen—Dr. Dedimus Dunder- 
head—the domestics of Wolstang, the 
little man with the snuff-coloured 
surtout, scarlet waistcoat, and wood- 
en leg, passed like a whirlwind 
through my brain. Then the bust 
of Cicero, which I had seen in the 
Louvre, the busts of the others which 
he drew from his pockets—geometry 
—geomancy—transmigration of souls, 
and the affair of the scales—the whole 
formed a combination which I found 
myself utterly unable to comprehend. 
Ina few minutes I looked up, ex+ 
hausted with vain thought. All the 
heads were gone except that of Pyth- 
agoras, which he left lying in its place. 
He now took up his snuff-box and 
deposited it in his waistcoat pocket 
drew an old-fashioned watch out of 
his fob, and looked at the hour—and, 
lastly, laying his hand upon the ten 
gilders, he dropped them one by one 
into his green purse. “I believe,’’ 
said he, with a smile, “ the money is 
mine.” So saying, he snatched up 
his little cocked hat, made me half a 
dozen of bows, and bade me adieu— 
after promising to see me at the same 
time and place two days after. , 
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Acatn did I bury my face in my 
hands ; again did my fit of meditation 
come on; I felt my bosom glowing 
with perplexity. It was now the 
scales which occupied my thoughts, 
to the exclusion of. every thing else. 
‘¢ Sixteen stones! impossible, I can- 
not believe it. This old rascal has 
cheated me. The weights he has put 
on must be defective—they must be 
hollow, I will see to it in a moment, 
and if there has been any deception, 
T shall break his bones the first-time 
I set my eyes upon him, maugre his 
wooden leg ; I will at least smash his 
spectacles, trip up his heels, and pull 
his hook nose.” Full of these reso- 
lutions, I proceeded to the adjoining 
room, Guess of my amazement, 
when, instead of the great machines 
in which I had been weighed but ten 
minutes before, I beheld nothing but 
asmall pair of apothecary’s scales, 
and a few drachm, scruple, and grain 
weights scattered upon the floor, 

Not knowing what to make of this, 
I returned to the study, when hap- 
pening to look into a mirror placed 
behind the chair on which I had been 
sitting, I beheld (joyous sight) the re- 
flection of Wolstang. ‘Ab, you have 
come ?” said I, turning round to re- 
ceive him, but nobody was to be seen. 
I looked again through every part of 
the room; no Wolstang was there. 
this was passing strange ; where could 
the man have gone in such a burry ? 
I was now in a greater funk than ever, 
when casting my eyes a second time 
upon the mirror, he again made his 
appearance. [instantly looked round 
—no one was present ; in another in- 
stant I turned to the glass, and there 
stood the reflection as before. Not 
knowing what this phenomenon could 
be, and thinking perhaps that my 
eyes were dazzled by some phantom, 
I raised my hands, and rubbed them ; 
Wolstang did the same. I struck my 
forehead, bit my Tip with vexation, 
and started back, when, marvellous 
to relate, the figure in the glass re- 
peated all my gestures.” I now got 
alarmed, and shrinking away from the 


apparition, threw myself upon the 
chair. In a few minutes my courage 
being somewhat revived, I ventured 
to face the mirror, but withott any 
better success—the same object pre 
sented itself, I desisted, and renew- 
ed the trial three several times with 
the like result, In vain was my 
philosophy exerted to unfold this 
mystery. The doctrines of Aristotle 
—the dreams of alchemy—and the 
wonders of the Cabala—presented 
themselves in succession to my dis- 
ordered fancy. I bethought me of 
magic, necromancy, the witch of En- 
dor, Simon Magus, the brazen head 
of Friar Bacon, and a multitude of 
other phantasies, All was in vain; 
nothing could account for the pre- 
sent occurrence ; nothing in mystical 
or scientific lore bore any analogy 
to it. 

In this perturbed state of mind my 
eye caught the bust of Pythagoras. 
This was a flood of light to my under- 
standing. I instantly remembered 
what the old fellow had hinted about 
transmigration of souls: I remem- 
bered what he said about me being 
myself, or another person. Then 
connecting this with the previous 
events of the day, with the Gottingen 
students, with Doctor Dedimus Dun- 
derhead, with Wolstang’s domestics, 
and lastly, with the reflection in the 
looking-glass—I say, coupling all these 
things together, I came to the hor- 
rible conclusion that I was not my- 
self. “There must be some truth 
in the Pythagorean doctrine, and I 
am labouring under a Metempsy- 
chosis.” 

To put the matter beyond a doubt, 
I went once more to the mirror, 
where I beheld the same figure which 
had first startled me. I then looked 
at my hands ; they were larger and 
stronger than formerly. The dress 
I had on was also not my own, but 
evidently that of Wolstang. Every 
circumstance contributed to confirm 
me that I was no longer myself. 

It would be a vain attempt for me 
to describe the horror I endured at 
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this dreadful transmogrification. After 
the first burst of dismay was over, I 
wept bitterly, bewailing the loss of 
my dear body, which I now felt con- 
vinced was gone from me for ever. 
«And poor Wolstang,” cried I, la- 
mentably, “ you are no longer your- 
self, You are me and J am you, and 
doubtless you are deploring your mis- 
fortune as bitterly as your unhappy 
friend Stadt.” 

Night was now coming on, and it 
became necessary that I should re- 
solve upon what ought to be done in 
my present state. I soon perceived 
that it would serve no purpose to 
say that I was myself: no one would 
have believed me, and I would run 
the risk of being put in a strait-jack- 
et as a lunatic. To avoid these 
evils, there was no resource but to 
pass myself off upon the community 
as Wolstang. Even here there was 
considerable risk of being regarded 
mad ; for how could I at once adapt 
myself to his circumstances, get a 
knowledge of them, think as he 
thought, and act as he acted? It was 


plain, that although I was Wolstang 
in body, I was only Stadt in mind ; 
and I knew that in disposition I was 
as different as possible from Wol- 


stang. ‘ There is no help,” said I, 
weeping grievously; ‘it must be 
done.” 

In order to cool my heated brain, 
I went out into the open air, and 
wandered about the streets. I was 
addressed by a number of persons 
whom I did not know; and several 
of my acquaintances, to whgm I in- 
advertently spoke, did not know me. 
With the former I was very short, 
answering their questions at random, 
and getting off as soon as possible, 
To the latter I could only apologize, 
assuring them that they had been 
mistaken by me for other persons. I 
felt my situation most unpleasant ; 
for, besides the consciousness of no 
longer being myself, 1 was constant- 
ly running into the most perplexing 
blunders, For instance, after stroll- 
ing about for a considerable period, 

came, as it were, by a sort of in- 
stinct, tomy own lodgings. Fora 
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time I forgot my situation, and knock- 
ed at the door. It was opened by 
my domestic, from whom I took the 
candle which he held in his hand, 
and, according to wont, walked into 
the study. “ Mr. Stadt is not in, 
sir,” said the man, following me, 
‘* perhaps you will sit till he comes: 
I expect him soon.” This aroused 
me from my reverie, confirming too 
truly the fact that I was changed. I 
started up from the seat into which I 
had dropped, rushed past him with 
dismay, and gained the street. Here 
I made up my mind to return to 
Wolstang’s lodgings, which I ac- 
cordingly did, in a mood which a 
condemned criminal would hardly 
envy. 

I kept the house for the whole of 
next day, employing myself in writ- 
ing, in order that the servants might 
at least see some ¢ause for my con- 
finement. Notwithstanding this, it 
was easy to observe that they per- 
ceived something unusual about me ; . 
and several remarks which escaped 
them, convinced me that they con- 
sidered my head touched in no slight 
degree. Although I did all that I 
was able to compose myself, it was 
impossible that I could think like. 
Wolstang, and still less that I could 
kuow a hundred private and house- 
hold matters, on which the pert 
Louise and sapient Barnabas made a 
point of consulting me. Whenever 
I was spoken to concerning things 
that I knew, my answers were kind 
and condescending; but on any 
point about which I was ignorant, I 
utterly lost temper, and peremptorily 
forbade them to repeat it. Both 
shook their heads at such inconsis- 
tent behaviour; and it was soon 
bruited among the neighbours, that 
Mr. Albert Wolstang had patted 
with his senses. 

The second day arrived, and found 
me in the same state of mind. The 
amazement which succeeded the dis- 
covery of my metamorphosis, had: in- 
deed given way, and I could look 
at my reflection in the Mirror with 
less pain than at first; hut my : feel- 
ings were still as embittered as ever, 
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aud I ardently longed for death to 
put an end to such intolerable mise- 
ry. While brooding over these mat- 
ters, the door of the 2 A er 
Thinking it was one of omes- 
tics, I paid no attention to it; but in 
a moment I heard a sneeze, which 
made my flesh to creep, and in an- 
other, the little man with the snuff- 
coloured surtout, the scarlet waist- 
coat, and the wooden leg, made his 
a nee. Since I last saw this 

‘ fellow, I had conceived a mortal 
hatred against him. I thought, al- 
though the idea was wild enough, 
that he had some hand in my Me- 
tempsychosis—and the affair of the 
scales and the marble busts, together 
with his Pythagorean opinions, his 
vast learning, his geomancy and as- 
trology, gave to my idea a strong 
confirmation. On the present occa- 
sion, his politeness was excessive ; 
he bowed almost to the ground, made 
pre fe por ge for intruding, and in- 
quired with the most outré affecta- 
tion of tenderness into the state of 
my health, He then seated himself 
Opposite to me, laid his cocked hat 
upon the table, took a pinch of snuff, 
and commenced his intolerable sys- 
tem of sneezing. I was never less 
in a humour to relish any thing like 
foppery. So throwing myself back 
upon the chair, putting on as com- 
manding a took as I could, and look- 
ing at him fiercely, I said, “ So, sir, 
are back again; I suppose you 

w me ?” 

“ Know you, my dear friend—eh 
—yes, I derived great pleasure in be- 
ing made acquainted with you the 
day before yesterday. You are Mr. 
Frederick t—that is to say, you 
are Mr, Albert Wolstang.”—-(A 
sneeze. 
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“ My dear friend,” replied he, with 
a smile, “I hinted as much the last 
a ch at you,” ya 

a how did you ascertain 
that ?” es ” 

“ You don’t ask me such a ques- 
tion,” said he, with an air of sur- 
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prise; “I knew it by your own sig. 


nature,” 

“ My own signature! I know not 
what you mean by my signature,” 

“ Eh—-eh—-the signature, you 
know—that is, the compact you 
made with Wolstang.” 

“ I know of no compact,” cried I, 
in a passion; “ nor did I ever make 
one with any man living. I defy 
either you or Wolstang to produce 
any such instrument.” 

“I believe it is in my pocket at 
this very moment. Look here, my 
dear sir.” And he brought out a 
small manuscript book, and, turning 
up the leaves, pointed to view the 
following words :— 

“ I hereby, in consideration of the 
sum of fifty gilders, give to Albert 
Wolstang the use of my body, at any 
time he is disposed, provided that, 
for the time being, he gives me the 
use of his. Frepericx Srapr.” 

“It isa damnable forgery,” said 
I, starting up with fury ; “ a deceptio 
visus, at least— something like your 
scales,” 

“ What about the scales, my dear 
friend ?” said he, with a whining 
voice. 

“ Go,” replied I, “into that room, 
and you shall see.” He accordingly 
went, but returned immediately, say- 
ing that he observed nothing remark- 
able. “No!” said I, rising up; 
“then I shall take the trouble to 
point it out to you.” My astonish- 
ment may be better conceived than 
described, when, instead of the small 
apothecary’s scales, I beheld the im- 
mense ones in which I had been 
weighed two days before. I felt 
confounded and mortified, and re- 
turned with him to the study, mut- 
tering something about deceptio v- 
sus, necromancy, and demonology. 

“ Well,” continued I, after recov- 
ering a little, “ what about this com- 
pact—when and where was it made?” 

“It was made some three days 
ago, at the Devil’s-hoof Tavern. You 
may remember that you and Wol- 
stang were drinking there at that 
time.” 
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« Yes, I remember it well enough; 
put I understood that I was putting 
my name to a receipt for fifty gilders 
which he paid me. I never read the 
writing ; I merely subscribed it.” 

« That was a pity ; for really you 
have bound yourself as firmly as 
signing with a person’s own bloed 
can do.” 

“Did I sign it with my own 
blood ?” said I, alarmed. 

“Exactly so, You may recollect 
of cutting your finger. had the 
pleasure of stanching the blood, a 
sufficient quantity of which was ne- 
veriheless collected to write this do- 
cument.” 

“Then you were present,” said 1; 
“yes, | have a recollection of your 
face, now that you mention the cir- 
cumstance. You were then dressed 
as a clergyman, if I mistake not.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ Aud what,” continued I, “ are 
the conditions on which I hold this 
strange existence? Suppose Wol- 
sang dies ?” 

“Then you keep his body till the 
uatural period of your own death,” 

“ Suppose I die ?” 

“He then keeps your body.” 

“Then if he dies, my body is 
buried and goes to decay, while I am 
clogged up in his body, till relieved 
from it by death ?” 

* Precisely.” 

This announcement struck me 
with terror, “ And shall I never,” 
said I, weeping, “ see my dear body 
again >” 

You may see it, if ever Wolstang 
comes in your way.” 

“But shall I never possess it— 
shall I never be myself again ?” 

“Not unless he pleases,” 

“ The villain |” exclaimed I, in an 
agony of grief: “I am then undone 
—the tool of a heartless unprinci- 
[tetera Is my case hope- 


_“O no, my dear friend,” said the 
e man, “not at all hopeless : 
there is nothing simpler than the re- 
y. Only put your name here, 
and you will be yourself in a minute. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


The fellow will then lose all power 
over your body.” I seized with avi- 
dity the pen which he presented to 
me, dipped it in a vial of red ink, 
and was proceeding to do as he di- 
rected, in the writing above caught 
my eye. It ran thus :— 

‘“*] hereby engage, after my natu- 
ral decease, to give over my soul to 
the owner of this book.” 

“ Lounds !” said I, what is this ?” 

“Tt is nothing at all; just a form 
—a mere form of business, of no in- 
trinsic meaning. If you would just 
write your name :—it is very easily 
done.” 

“Has any other person signed 
such deeds ?” demanded I. 

“Many aone. Here, for exam- 
ple, is Wolstang’s name attached to 
a similar contract. It is, in fact, by 
virtue of this that he has the power 
over your body. The deed which 
you have signed would have availed 
him nothing without this one.” 

“Then,” said I, “ if you relieve 
me from my present condition, you 
break faith with Wolstang, seeing 
that you deprive him of his stipulat- 
ed power.” 

“TI deprive him.of his power over 
you, but I give him in return a simi- 
ar power over some other person, 
which will answer his purpose equal- 
ly well. I think you had better sign.” 

“No, you old villain!” said I, 
wrought up toa pitch of fury at the 
infernal plan which I saw he was 
meditating, “I will never sign your 
damnable compact. I have religion 
enough to know the value of my 
soul, and sufficient philosophy to 
bear with any wretchedness I may 
endure under my present form. You 
may play the Devil if you choose, 
but you shall never get me to act the 
part of Dr. Faustus.” I pronounced 
these words in a voice of thunder ; 
but, so fur from being angry, he used 
every endeavour to soothe me— 
made a thousand apologies for hav- 
ing been the unwilling cause of such 
a commotion—then snatching up his 
hat, and making a profound bow, he 
left the room. 
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Tue Minstrel through the verdant grove 
Fiew swiftly on the wings of love, ry 
Nor rested till the spot in’d, 

Where his soul’s love, his Leila, reign’d ; 
There unperceiv’d his harp he strung, 
And thus in dulcet accents sung : 


one Lady, the moon, in her chaste silver car, 

s taking her journey through many a star ; 
Bright Phebus is veiling his beams from the light, 
And all breathes a joy, and delight, 
But, though this to others Elysium may be, 

Love only can make it Elysium to me. 


*¢ The flow’rets are yielding a fragrance divine, 

And dew-drops are fing like grapes from the vine. 
The zephyrs, transported at beauties so fair, 

Are bearing the sweets on their wings through the air. 


But, though this to others Elysium may be, 
Love only can make it Elysium to me. 


“« Then, lady, come taste all these pleasures serene, 
And give light, and ture and life, to the scene! 

In vain through the soft rosy bowers I stray ; 

My heart is still joyless when thou art away : 

For, though this to others Elysium may be, 

Love only can make it Elysium to me.” 


The lady stood transfix’d to hear, 
And fondly o’er the sounds she hung, 

Which seem’d to come from Heaven’s bright sphere, 
So softly sweet he play’d and sung. 


The blush of pleasure spread its hue 

O’er her sweet face, well form’d for love, 
As quick with fairy steps she flew, 

To meet the minstrel of the grove. 


She came in seraph’s smiles array’d, 
Such smiles as make young lovers blest ; 
The minstrel saw th’ enchanting maid, 
And clasp’d her to his throbbing breast. 
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THE ELM. 

ADAME de Genlis speaks of an 

elm of great size in England; in 
the hollow trunk of which she says a 
poor woman gave birth taan infant, 
and where she afterwards resided fora 
long time. This tree, which is a 
great curiosity, is still standing in the 
village of Crawley ; but as the parish 
is not willing to be burthened with all 
the young elms that might have been 
brought forth from the trunk of this 
singular tree, the lord of the manor 
has very wisely put up a door to the 
entrance of this lying-in hospital, and 
which is kept locked, except upon 


particular occasions, when the neigh- 
bors meet to enjoy their pipe, and 
tell old tales in the cavity of this elm, 
that is capable of containing a party 


of more than a dozen. The interior 
of this ttee is paved with bricks, and 
in other respects. made comfortable 
for those that it embarks.—In our 
plantations we find but few trees tliat 
excel the elm in height or beauty, 
particolarly when it stands singly and 
meets a favourable soil, Its foliage 
then forms grand ‘masses of light and 
shade, in a manner so peculiar to it 
self, that we might almost fancy it ® 
clump of green clouds, which some- 
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times obscure, and sometimes admit 
the light, showing branches distinct 
from the leafy clouds, which again 
support other masses of foliage, that 
form a group of harmony not excel- 
led in any other majestic tree, 





AMBERGRIS. 

The origin of this substance is in- 
volved in complete obscurity. All 
that we know of it is, that it is most 
commonly found in lumps floating on 
the »cean, sometimes adhering to 
rocks, sometimes in the stomachs of 
fish—but whence does it come? by 
what process is it formed? Every 
body knows the history of that greasy 
substance called adipocire—that on 
digging up the bodies in the cemetery 
of St. Innocent’s at Paris, many of 
them were found in part converted 
into a substance resembling sperma- 
ceti; and that it has been since as- 
certained, that if the flesh of animals, 
instead of undergoing putrefaction in 
air, undergoes the slower changes 
which take place under water, in a 
running stream, it is gradually con- 
verted into this substance. It is not 
an improbable conjecture, that am- 
bergris is the flesh of dead fish which 
has undergone this change—that it 
is marine adipocire, And this con- 
jecture is corroborated by a fact 
which was lately stated in one of the 
American newspapers. A marine 
animal of gigantic size has lately been 
discovered and dug up in the neigh- 
bourhood of New Orleans, in a groove 
of one of whose bones was found a 
matter closely resembling ambergris. 
This animal, which is supposed to be 
extinct, had been buried for an in- 
calculable time. 





BOOK-BINDING, 

It frequently happens that the bands 
of books break entirely off by a very 
moderate use, The accident I be- 
lieve, does not admit of a perfect 
cure without binding the volume 
anew, and that sometimes is imprac- 
ticable, when the margins have been 
cut close in former binding, or, as is 
not unfrequently the case, have man- 
uscript remarks scattered in them. I 


have thought a little upon the sub- 
ject from experiencing the inconve- 
nience of the accident alluded to, and 
shall be much gratified to know if the 
following or any better plan bas ever 
been put in practice. - 
The plan I propose is, to coil a 
small wire round a pin very closely 
(varying the thickness of the pin to 
suit the size of the book, viz. wheth- 
er folio, quarto, &c.) and cover that 
wire with leather or India rubber ; 
this, when the pin is drawn out, makes 
a flexible tube, which may be cut in- 
to proper lengths for the back of the 
book intended to be bound, and, 
when bands are run through them 
and fixed in the sewing-frame the 
sheets may be sewed upon them as 
well and as firmly as upon the bare 
bands. By this method, if any of the 
bands happen to be broken or dam- 
aged, they may be easily drawn out 
and others substituted without the in- 
convenience of having the whole of 
the work to cut open and sew afresh, 
and thus the leaves are guarded from 
the injury they must necessarily sus- 
tain by the old practice, besides hav- 
ing the advantage of abridging the 
labour and care of the workman. 





TASSO AND DANTE. 

Professor Rizzi, the keeper of the 
Babenni Library, has just discovered 
a manuscript copy of the Divina 
Comedia of Dante, with Landino’s 
Commentary, full of notes in the 
hand writing of Tasso. ‘These notes 
display great learning and taste, and 
shew the attention with which the 
illustrious author of Jerusalem Deliv- 
ered had studied Dante’s poem. M. 
Rezzi has made a present of this val- 
uable manuscript to Professor Ros- 
sini, of Pisa, for the purpose of en- 
riching his edition of the complete 
works of Tasso. 





SHERIDAN AND THE BOOTS. 

A short time after his leaving Har- 
row, he went down to Bristol to spend 
a few days. Before he quitted that 
place, he wished to obtain, on credit, 
a new pair of boots. He called on 
two diverent sons of Crispin ; order- 
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ed each to make him a pair of boots, 
and to bring them home at different 
hours of the day he had fixed for his 
departure, telling them they should 
be punctually paid on the deliv- 
ery of their goods. On the appoint- 
ed morning, the first that came found 
the young gentleman in expectation. 
He tried on the boots, found that one 
of them pressed upon his heel, direct- 
ed the man to take it home, stretch 
it, and return with it the next morn- 
ing ; the man, who could not compre- 
hend of what service a single boot 
could be to the possessor, obeyed. 
his brother Crispin soon followed : 
the same fault was found: the same 
directions repeated ; and Sheridan 
having obtained a boot from each, 
mounted his hack for the metropolis, 
leaving his dupes to lament their fol- 
ly in being -duped by a raw stripling. 


PAPIN’S DIGESTER. 


This useful invention has hitherto 
been emploved only in chemical ope- 


rations, and was excluded from do- 
mestic use on account of the great 
precaution necessary to prevent the 


bursting of the vessel, M. F. S. 
Yenker, head cook to his highness 
Prince Joseph Von Schwarzenberg, 
author of an esteemed cookery-book, 
has obtained a patent for an improve- 
ment of this digester, which must be 
highly welcome in any family, as food 
may be dressed in these “ improved 
boilers” in one third of the time, and 
with one third of the fuel, required in 
the usual way, and that in the most 
savoury manner, as the finer essence 
does not evaporate. There is no 
danger whatever of the bursting of 
this vessel, which is of thin copper. 
As the concentrated heat is the cause 
of the quick boiling, but at the same 
time, of the expansion of the air and 
steam, which necessarily reduces the 
danger of bursting, the inventor has 
introduced in the lid, made of cast 
iron, (which shuts quite close, and is 
kept fast bya screw,) a valve, provid- 
ed with a weight, which is not raised 
till the internal heat of the vessel is 
very great; and thus the danger 


arising from the too great expansion 
of air, &c. is prevented. But effec. 
tually to do away with the possibility 
of any danger, from the accidental 
stopping of the valve, he introduces 
into the lid an opening, which is care. 
fully filled up and soldered with 
composition of tin and bismuth, As 
these metals melt when the inter. 
nal heat of the vessel is 100 degrees 
of Reaumur (about 260 degrees Fab. 
renheit,) the steam can thus escape 
through this opening, so that the 
bursting of the boiler is impossible, 


In the department of Calvados, 
South America, they have a method of 
managing their bees, which is worth 
the attention of apiarians, im coun 
tries where the hives are transported 
from place to place for change of food, 
In one half of this department, cailed 
the Bocage, large tracts of high lands 
are covered with buck-wheat, and 
there the bees produce excellent wax, 
but bad honey. In another part of 
the district, in the plain, where saint- 
foin is extensively cultivated, the 
honey is delicious, but the wax is 
bad, and difficult to bleach. It is the 
custom of the cultivators of the Bo- 
cage, as soon as the saint-foin begins 
to flower, to send their hives down 
to the plains, and to lengthen them 
by means of an empty hive, to which 
the bees are allowed access, by the 
removal of the top of the old hive. 
This operation they call calotter. 
As soon as the saint-foin ccases to pro 
duce blossoms, they take their hives 
home, separate the new hives from the 
old ones, and drive the bees out of 
the former into the latter; an opera- 
tion which is easily performed, by in- 
verting the one under the other. By 
this means they effectually separate 
the honey-comb prepared from the 
saint-foin from that extracted from 
the buck-wheat, and make use of 
either, according to their conve- 
nience. The usual practice is to leave 
the honey from the buck-wheat for 
the winter provision of the bees. 





